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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches sub- 
mitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself responsible 
for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country Lire can alone 
be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of the owner should 
be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS 

The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which the 
charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


THE ORGANISATION OF 
SMALL HOLDINGS. 


N an interesting communication Mr. Seton Gordon 
summarises in another part of the paper the views about 
small holdings and afforestation expressed by Sir John 
Maxwell at a meeting of the Aberdeen Branch of the 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society. The main idea 

is to combine small holdings with forestry. It is not new, as 
in various parts of England, particularly on Lord Pembroke’s 
estates in Wiltshire, the woodmen have long been in the habit 
of cultivating small holdings. Indeed, that was the secret of 
the success achieved by Major Poore at Winterslow. Here 
was a population busily engaged in the woods during those 
months in the year in which there is least to do on the land, 
but not needed for that purpose at the time when sowing and 
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weeding and reaping are to be done. All along the banks of 
the Caledonian Canal, which would prove a most useful water- 
way, a considerable amount of forestry might be done, with 
occasional small holdings. Our contributor goes pretty fully 
into the subject, and there is no need to go over the ground 
again here. The main point is that what is required even more 
than legislation is the organisation of small holdings. Unless 
something of this kind is done, every practical man knows that 
the movement will die of inanition. It is just possible for a 
man on an ordinary small holding by the sweat of his brow 
and the labour of his family to make a very moderate liveli- 
hood. He can do no more, and the more intelligent of the 
small holders will very quickly discover that there are easier 
and quicker ways of earning a livelihood ; but if the Board of 
Agriculture would now give a little attention to organisation, 
it is possible that the cultivation of small portions of land might 
become lucrative and tempting. 

For example, let us take the demonstration made 
by Mr. Paynter in Cheshire, which is being repeated in 
another county. Although the figures are not yet avail- 
able, it is safe to say that Mr. Paynter has shown how a 
small holder may make a comfortable income by devoting 
himself to fattening poultry ; but if this were regarded as the 
end of the affair it would not be sufficient. There are other 
and even greater possibilities opened up. Mr. Paynter used 
about four acres to fatten his two thousand chickens (we are 
not sure about the number, but it is of no consequence to the 
argument). The system adopted was very similar to that by 
means of which lambs are fattened. For each squad of chickens 
a little fold was made, very cheaply and simply, by means of 
ordinary shepherd’s stacks and wire netting. On being turned 
in they had the advantage of fresh grass, and they were heavily 
fed for a week or a fortnight, as the case might be. The weather 
and the common sense of the fattener must decide the period 
of time beyond which it is not wise to keep birds on ground 
that they are fouling. By the end of the year a heavy deposit 
of manure was placed over the whole of the four acres, and, 
in addition, a quantity of manure was gathered and stored 
for sale. 

Now, the objection to poultry farming hitherto prevailing 
is that after a time the ground becomes so foul as to endanger 
the health and lives of the birds. Obviously, the same course 
could not be repeated on the ground in the following year. 
But it has been splendidly manured for what we may call market 
garden produce, and the market gardener should now step in 
and have his turn at the land. He would get splendid crops 
out of it for at least two years; or, if he only occupied it for 
one year, an agricultural crop might be advantageously taken 
afterwards. Meanwhile, the chicken fattening business could 
be transferred to a fresh four-acre plot, on which the small 
holder could go on earning a comfortable livelihood by pre- 
paring his chickens for market. At the same time, he is manur- 
ing a new plot of land for the gardener. Mr. Paynter did not 
touch eggs in his demonstration, because he thinks that it is 
best to keep the two departments—eggs and fat chickens— 
apart. For one thing, he was able by his system to obtain an 
absolutely clean bill of health. There is nothing in it to en- 
courage either disease or insect parasites, both of which are 
sources of considerable loss to the poultry-keeper. He began 
with absolute cleanliness, because not a single broody hen was 
employed ; and everybddy knows that a broody hen is usually 
infested with parasites and is subject to many maladies. The 
chickens came clean from the incubator, and remained clean 
till they were sent off to market. In the case of poultry keeping 
for eggs it would be much more difficult to maintain this high 
standard, inasmuch as hens are a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of the egg producer ; but there is no reason why the man 
who is working for eggs should not have four acres of his own 
on which he may move his chickens about during the course 
of the year and thus perform his part, too, in manuring the soil. 

Now, obviously, all this is not so much a matter for experiment 
and demonstration as for actual practice. The thing is for the 
Board of Agriculture, or, failing the Board of Agriculture, some 
local authority, or even private individual, to get together a 
colony of small holders and organise them so that the poultry 
keeper, the gardener and the farmer may work hand-in-hand 
with true co-operation. The land would this way be made to 
vield a succession of most remunerative crops, and at the end 
could be returned in grass to the poultry keeper, who would 
once more resume his operations and prepare the land for the 
next comer. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or Itvestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received, 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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N these days when there is so much talk of landlordism, 
it would have a wholesome effect if other owners of 
land would follow the example of Mr. Hay of Duns 
Castle, a descendant of the first Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, who in a speech publicly delivered a few days 

wo, gave some exact figures to show what owning land 
really means. Last year his total gross income from the 
estate was £4,600. This included rents of farms and houses, 
feu duties and wood sales. Of the total {247 was paid in 
Imperial and local taxation; {£1,100 was spent on improving 
farms and cottages; {£200 was paid for repairs and improving 
houses; end {£2,000 was spent in wages, including those of 
gamekeepers and gardeners. General estate expenses, such as 
fencing and so on, amounted to £400, and insurance on buildings 
came to {89. Thus out of a gross income of £4,600, there was 
a purely local expenditure of {4000, and this did not include 
{600 spent in repairing the house. Mr. Hay claimed very justly 
that ‘“‘ what I have received from the land I have given it all 
back to the land, and I am prepared to prove this statement 
by showing my books to anyone who doubts my word.” This 
is certainly an interesting contribution to the economics of 
land-owning. 

Widespread regret will be felt at the death of Mr. Martin 
John Sutton, head of the famous firm of seedsmen, Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading. He died very suddenly on Sunday 
about noon and in London. On the Saturday morning he had 
undergone an operation. Mr. Sutton was only in his sixty-fourth 
year and at the height of his activity. Mr. Sutton’s abounding 
interest and restless energy were known wherever there was a 
garden or a field to be cultivated. It was generally due to his 
exertions that the firm were enabled to take such a leading place as 
they have long held among seedsmen. His work naturally brought 
him into relations with the agricultural classes, and for a quarter 
of a century he was one of the most influential members of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, where his practical good sense and 
wide knowledge gave him the greatest authority. Long before 
there were agricultural colleges to carry out experiments on 
behalf of the Government, he had instituted schemes of investiga- 
tion on account of his own firm, and was a great leader in that 
botanical science which has done so much to revolutionise grass 
crops. Mr. Sutton’s other interests were very numerous. He 
was a successful agriculturist on his own account, and bred 
Suffolk horses, Dexter and Red Poll cattle, Southdown and 
Welsh mountain sheep, and Berkshire pigs. In 1904, although 
not a member of the Council, the citizens of Reading chose 
him as their mayor, and he presented the town with a fine 
tatue of King Edward VII. In him horticulture has lost a 
very powerful personality. 


r 


There was a most interesting article in the Times on Monday 

1 the subject of bacon prices and the British farmer. The 

‘riter succeeded in demonstrating once more that the British 
irmer, like the law, is ‘‘a Hass.” Nothing, indeed, could be 
iore alluring than the pictures he drew of a country eager 
’ buy bacon and pay a heavy price for it, while the farmer, 

only a few bacon factories were built, could rake in money by 

ieeding pigs. On the same page, however, there was a little 
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paragraph from another hand which, so to speak, *‘ knocked the 
stuffing’’ out of the bacon essay. It set forth that during the 
past week the outbreaks of swine fever numbered fifty-two, 
reported from twenty-two counties in England and two each 
in Wales and Scotland, and the number of pigs slaughtered 
was four hundred and thirty-seven. There, in a nutshell, 
is the bugbear that frightens the British farmer away from 
pig-feeding. When the veterinary and other experts of the 
Board of Agriculture have found out a means of dealing with 
swine fever, an impetus will be given to pig-keeping. 

But there are other drawbacks which were not mentioned. 
In the old farm-steading the pigsty and the cattle-shed are often 
situated close to the house; but when new cottages come to 
be built the sanitary inspector demands that the pigsty, it 
there is one, should be placed so far away from the cottage 
that it is practically useless. The peasant’s pig has been severely 
discouraged and is passing out of existence. Also, those who 
do a certain amount of pig-feeding along with other tasks of 
the husbandman say that the financial results are precarious 
and, on the whole, not satisfactory. The time is very 
suitable for administering a little instruction on the point. 
When Mr. Runciman builds his new cottages, we hope he 
will take care that each occupier has facilities afforded 
him for keeping a pig. Where the labourer has a garden or 
allotment, he can fatten the animal without feeling the expense, 
and if he does not use his small potatoes and other vegetable 
refuse for that purpose, the chances are very much in favour of 
their being altogether wasted. It is a well understood axiom 
in farming that pigs can be kept pofitably as long as there is 
waste to consume, as, for example, the buttermilk at a dairy ; 
but if the feeding-stuffs have to be bought, pigs, even at their 
present price, do not vield a profit. 


THE RED BERRIED BUSH. 
As from the yellow oaken spray 

The leaves are flitting night and day, 
Time, 


In te 


time 1s passing away ; 


sper wt, 


Domine ! 


As this dark-branched fir tree high 
Sways to and fro with deep-heaved sigh, 
Sorrow, sorrow is passing by 

Miserere, Domine ! 


As home we bring the holly bough 
To fire and candle light aglow, 
Love, love is passing now 


Te decet hvymnus, Domine ! 


The oaklogs they shall fill your hall 

rhe green spruce fir shall deck your wall ; 
But the red-berried bush, it cheers us all 
Te decet hymnus, Domine ! 


As on This Eve the Mother’s face 
Bent down to her dear Babe’s embrace, 
Seek we now His sweet solace ; 


Miserere, Domine ! 


And may God’s Son of His Mercie, 
Shelter all hearts beneath this Tree, 
Of thorny leaves and drops ruddie ; 
In te speravi, Domini 


ALIcE FE. GILLINGTON. 


In last week’s Spectator there was printed a very interesting 
little note under the heading ‘‘ Links With the Past.” It was 
over the signature ‘“‘ Charles Stewart,’’ and the writer says his 
grandfather was present at the Battle of Culloden in 1746 (sic). 
He describes his grandfather as a boy of seven years at the time, 
and he was not in the fighting line with his father in the Appin 
Regiment, but in a carriage with his mother in the rear of the 
Highland Army. We know of a James Stuart who was a 
spectator at the Battle of Culloden. This is the locally famous 
James Stuart, or Jemmy Strong or Strength, as he was locally 
called, who died at Berwick-on-Tweed in his one hundred and 
twenty-seventh year. William Howitt, who saw him in 1840, 
and made many enquiries of the Mayor of the town and other 
responsible persons, says he was born on Christmas Day, 1728, 
so that he must have been seventeen at the Battle of Culloden. 
He was a descendant of the Royal Stuarts, the son of a general, 
the grandson of the famous Lady Airlie. He was in the course 
of his long life a sailor and a soldier, and was renowned for his 
feats of strength. It would be very interesting to know if the 
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grandfather referred to by Mr. Charles Stuart was in reality 
Jemmy Strength. 


If it were not a serious matter, the obstinacy of the Board 
of Trade in retaining their old methods of testing colour vision, 
in spite of the condemnation of both scientific experts and men 
with practical experience, as shown by the recent discussion 
in the Morning Post, would have a certain grim humour. But, 
unfortunately, this is a case which affects the safety of the vast 
army of “ those who travel by land and by water” and the 
livelihood of the immense number of men employed in seeing 
to their safe transit. In brief, a man with normal vision has 
three distinct colour senses, while those who are colour blind 
usually lack one, or, more rarely, two of them. In the latter 
case they have no sensations of colour at all, as everything is 
a monochrome and lights only differ in intensity, while the lack 
of one colour sense may cause a man to be unable to distinguish 
green from red or only to see red as a different shade of green. 
There are, however, numberless variations in colour vision 
besides those important ones with a bearing on practical life, 
for few people see colours in an identical fashion. The Board 
of Trade have two tests—one by means of skeins of coloured 
wool, the Holmgren test, which has been almost universally 
discredited during some years; the other is a lantern test, 
which, though excellent in principle, is at present carried out 
in a rather crude and unsatisfactory fashion. 


A correspondent who uses the mnom-de-plume ‘ Robin 
Gray” sends a letter on Christmas punch which arrived too 
late for insertion with the remarkable series of answers that 
have been given to “ V. L.’s”’ query in our last number. He 
tells us pretty much in the same way as another correspondent 
how to make Oxford punch; but, in addition, recalls that 
extraordinary brew which, according to an old number of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, took place on October 25th, 1694. It 
was made at the house of the Right Hon. Edward Russell, 
Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in the’ Medi- 
terranean. A garden fountain, placed where four walks met, 
was used as a bowl, and in it the following ingredients were 
poured: Four hogsheads of brandy, twenty-five thousand 
lemons, twenty gallons of lime juice, thirteen hundredweight 
of white Lisbon sugar, five pounds of grated nutmegs, three 
hundred toasted biscuits, and one pipe of dry mountain Malaga. 
Here, indeed, was a punch-bowl worthy of the heroes of the 
seventeenth century. A boat was specially built so that a 
boy might row about in it and fill the cups of the assembled 
guests, which, according to our authority, probably numbered 
more than six thousand men. Needless to’say, gargantuan 
feasts of this kind have long gone out of fashion. 


Whether they are exact or not, the Labour Returns issued 
by the Board of Trade usually give a very accurate indication 
of the state of commerce. Those issued in mid-December 
confirm the generally felt opinion that the prosperity enjoyed 
so long is now wavering. Employment, as compared with the 
high level of last year, showed some falling off, particularly 
in the pig iron, iron and steel, and tin plate trades. Trade 
Unions, with a net membership of close on a million, returned 
2 per cent. of their members as unemployed at the end of Novem- 
ber. This is a fraction less than the percentage for October 
and a fraction more than it was at the end of November, 1912. 
Another test is that of the “ insured" workpeople. Of these 
4°I were unemployed at the end of November, as compared with 
36 per cent. at the end of October. These returns agree 
pretty closely with those obtained from firms employing about 
half a million workpeople. They say there is a slight decrease 
both in the number of people in employment and in the amount 
of wages paid, compared with a month ago. 


A shooting accident which has lately happened to Mr. 
Henry Butler, one of Lord Lanesborough’s brothers, may well 
serve as a useful object-lesson and warning. His gun burst 
owing to a portion of a cleaning rod being left in the barrel. 
A good many shooters have the habit of opening the breech 
of the gun before commencing shooting, and glancing down 
it to be sure that there is no obstruction in the barrel. We 
may often have seen men pulling out the cartridges for this 
purpose when first the gun is handed to them by the loader 
in the morning, and taking the further precaution of looking 
down the barrels of the second gun also. It may seem an 
excess of caution, but it is certain that it is a habit which has 
saved many an accident and which would have saved Mr. 
Butler’s in the present case. It needs a very much less obstruc- 
tion than a portion of a cleaning rod in the barrel to cause a 
burst. It is satisfactory to hear that Mr. Butler is making 
good progress towards recovery. 
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If the suggestions brought forward in the final report 
of the Royal Commission on Delay in the Law Courts are acted 
upon, the result cannot fail to be satisfactory. The judges 
are to observe the appointed hours, 10.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 
weekdays, except that their sittings will be varied slightly 
on Mondays and considerably on Saturdays. The Long 
Vacation is to be shortened by twelve days, which in itself 
ought to enable a considerable amount of litigation to be got 
through. During the Long Vacation new arrangements are 
to be made for trying short causes and pressing cases. The 
number of King’s Bench Judges is to be kept at eighteen til 
the arrears are cleared off, and the age for retirement is fixe: 
at seventy-two, or after absence from the Bench for six months 
The retirement allowances are generous, and those retired ar 
to be considered as supernumerary judges, but they are no: 
to be compelled to serve after five years’ work or if in ba 
health. Circuit time is to be saved by transferring casé 
and judges from one assizes to another. Quarter Sessio1 
are to be held more frequently in order that prisoners can | 
expeditiously dealt with without being sent to the assize: 
except for very serious crimes. The public will especial! 
welcome the suggested abolition of grand juries. 

AT THE PENNY DINNERS. 
A penn’orth of soup and of cake, ma’am ; 
Sure ’tis the childer are cryin’. 
Yes, Dublin’s me home that I’m seein’ 
Nights when awake I'll be lyin’. 


Days there’s no time for the dreamin’ 
With childer, me man and the rent ; 
There’s little in them of the Irish 
For I married a man out of Kent. 


Canterbury’s their birthplace, 
’Tis a foine city, but Dublin ! 
I can smell the smell of the streets, ma’am, 
And ’tis there I would never be throublin’. 


The blessin’s on ye, milady, 

An’ yer voice for an Irish wan ! 
No ?—’tis yerself then is fittin’ 
To marry an Irish man. 


A penn’orth of cake and of soup, ma’am, 

*Tis wet, but I'll not be complainin’ ; 

*Tis rain we’d be havin’ in Dublin 

And the green look that comes with the rainin’ ! 
DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY. 





In the whole history of the Inter-University Cross-country 
Race there has not been a contest more noteworthy than 
that of this year. Oxford had the first two men home 
and G. M. Sproule, the Australian Rhodes Scholar, broke the 
record by 2sec. with a time of 41min. 55sec. But Cambridge 
won on points, by the method of marking adop‘ed in cross 
country races. The excitement was intense until the very 
end, for, of the teams of five aside, the first four Cambridge 
men immediately followed the two Oxford leaders, and every 
thing depended upon the last Cambridge representative, H. Hall 
who had had a bad fall when half way round the course ; lh 
managed to get in eighth, and so gave Cambridge the victory. 
When, in a cross-country race of only five a side, the first two 
men home belong to the same team, it is very rare for that team 
to be defeated; but this year Cambridge were a very level 
lot, and though they could not boast as fine an individual runner 
as G. M. Sproule, they won on their merits. The points were 
Cambridge, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8—26; Oxford, 1, 2, 7, 9, 10—29. It 
is the first Cambridge success since 1907, and they can now claim 
nineteen victories to Oxford's fifteen, as the race was instituted 
in 1880. 


A very frequent cause for grumbling on the part of English 
farmers, manufacturers and agents is the fact that a consign 
ment of foreign goods can be sent to the markets of this country 
at a lower freight than the home-grown produce. This seems 
at first sight very unfair, and it is a severe handicap to tix 
English trader, but what is not realised is that by co-operation 
among the producers the foreign goods are sent in large c 
signments, whereas the railway companies complain, wi!!! 
justice, that the English traders tend to despatch smaller aid 
smaller consignments at more and more {frequent intervas. 
Now, it is impossible to use rolling stock to the fullest advanta4e 
with frequent small consignments, as it means that the major ty 
of the trucks cannot be fully loaded, and therefore the dad 
weight to be hauled is out of all proportion to the weigli' 0! 
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goods paying freight. Further, the clerical work involved in 
despatching a truck containing twenty or thirty small con- 
signments which do not aggregate a full load is, of course, 
twenty or thirty times that required for one consignment to 
the full capacity of the truck. The railway companies say that 
if the producers and their agents would combine, so that fuil 
loads could be sent, the railways could give them rates which 
were even lower than those charged on imported goods. Foreign 
producers manage to combine ; therefore there seems no in- 
superable reason why the English traders should not also do 
so. In the past they have greatly feared lest their trade rivals 
should learn the destination of their goods, but in many districts 
there are signs that the producers are taking a broader view. 


Besides the mutual advantage to both the traders and the 
railway companies which would come from combination, growers 
could ensure the more efficient loading, handling and delivery 
f produce in many cases by adopting different methods of 
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packing. It is stated on very good authority that a‘ reduction 


of twenty-five per cent. was offered in the rates for strawberries 
from a certain district to London if the fruit was packed in boxes 
contained in crates instead of in cross-handled baskets. The 
Gattie system of handling goods is now being tried by two 
British and one French railway company. Under this system 
the goods are packed in special containers, which may be 
compared with those used for registered baggage for Continental 
travel. These are so designed that they can be loaded by crane 
directly on to the trucks or drays for delivery, for bulk load ; 
while if there are several small consignments in the container, 
the whole is lifted on to a sorting floor and the various packages 
sorted out by being placed on travelling belts and automatically 
delivered to different bays, one bay for each town; here the 
consignments are automatically repacked into fresh con- 
tainers, which are loaded on to the trucks. This system 
enables both small and large consignments to be handled 
as economically as possible. 





CHRISTMAS 


HRISTMAS was a very gay and festive season in 
the Middle Ages ; it lasted for more than a fortnight, 
or even longer according to some authorities, but 
no one seems to have grown tired of it, and through- 
out the whole of it all classes vied with each other 

in merry-making. The nobles and gentry usually spent it 
at their country houses, and entertained their friends and 
neighbours with warm and lavish hospitality. Sometimes 
jousts and tournaments were held by the King or some ver\ 
wealthy nobleman, and often, if the weather were mild and the 





MUMMERS—FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


M.S. Bodl. 264; Strutt, Sports and Pastimes. 


ground not too hard, part of the day was given to hunting or 
hawking. All kinds of animals were hunted—-boars, wolves, 
harts, hares, foxes, and even squirrels, and every man of position 
had his own chase and warren. Women enjoyed these sports 
as well as men, and frequently shared in them, and they were 
not only a source of great pleasure, but also useful as a mean: 
of replenishing the larder at a time when fresh meat was hard 
to obtain. 

Waning daylight soon drove even the keenest sportsmen 
indoors, and the host spared no pains in providing amusement 
for them in the house. A Lord of Misrule was set up, whose 
duty it was to make “ merry disports,” and everyone was 
expected to obey him. It must not be thought, however, 
that the religious side of the festival was neglected ; on Christmas 
Day divine service was celebrated in the chapel attached to 
the house by the master’s private chaplain and his choir of 
men and boys, the clerks and children of the chapel. About 
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eleven o’clock in the morning a blowing of horns announced 
that dinner was ready, and the company was ushered into 
the hall. It was a lofty and spacious room, well lighted by 
large windows, and hung with beautiful tapestry. On a brazier 
in the centre of the room, or in a huge fireplace at the side, 
blazed a large fire of logs, and the floor was strewn with rushes. 
In a prominent position stood the “‘ cupboard,” a dresser laden 
with brightly polished plate. After they had all washed their 
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hands, the master and mistress and the most honoured guests 
seated themselves at the high table on a dais, and the rest were 
placed at lower tables in order of rank, for the whole household 
and visitors of all degrees dine together. The Christmas 
fare was rich and plentiful; they had salmon, cod, ling, eels, 
lampreys and many other kinds of fish; game and poultry 
of all sorts—chickens, quails, teal, woodcock, herons, geese, 
swans and a peacock put back into his feathers after he had 
been cooked, and looking nearly as resplendent as if he were 
alive. There were many broths, stews, mortrews made of 
veal or other meat pounded up and flavoured with spices, 
pork, lamb, sucking pigs; all manner of sweets, fritters, 
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pancakes, cheesecakes, creams, apples, oranges, nuts, and other 
dainties too numerous to describe. But the favourite dish 
was boar’s head, and this was brought into the hall with great 
ceremony by the “sewar,” preceded by minstrels, and a 
carol was sung in its honour as it was laid on the table. There 
was an abundance of beer and claret, malmsey, Gascony, 
Rhenish, osey and other wines. The meal was nominally 
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divided into three courses, and each ended with what was called 
a “subtlety,” which was a little model made of sugar, pastry 
and jelly, representing some scene appropriate to the occasion, 
such as the angels appearing to the shepherds to tell them of 
the birth of Christ 

Ihe dinner took a very long while, for each of the so-called 
courses consisted of many dishes, but there was plenty to amuse 
the diners while it was being served. Minstrels played in a 
gallery at the end of the hall, or one of them came down into 
the room, and chanted a story to the accompaniment of a harp 
or vielle. Acrobats, tumblers, jugglers and contortionists showed 


off their tricks, and some brought in performing animals. Dancers 
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and posturers, both male and female, played very strange 
antics, and a woman balancing herself on her head never failed 
to win applause. The banquet at last came to a close; _hip- 
pocras, a very strong wine, something like a liqueur, was handed 
round, the guests drank it standing, and then dispersed to 
amuse themselves as they pleased. The tables, which were 
only boards laid upon trestles, were taken away and the hall 
was left clear. Some of the young people danced the carole— 
a round dance in which ladies and gentlemen held hands, and 
advanced in a circle, singing as they moved ; others preferred 
more lively dances. Some of the older men and women devoted 


themselves to dice, chess, draughts, tables, a kind of 
backgammon and (in the fifteenth century) cards. These 


games were sometimes played 


merely for the pleasure of 
them, but more often money 
was staked upon them. In 
another part of the room a 
group gathered round _ the 
jester, and if his somewhat 
coarse and trenchant wit hit 
some of the company rather 
hard, the laughter was all the 
louder. 

The great event of the 
evening, however, was the 
mumming or disguising ; the 
mummers put on masks and 
costumes of all sorts, some pre- 


tended to be animals, and others 
themselves 
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or dead personages, real or imaginary, and all made themselv: 
as ridiculous as possible. In early days disguisings we: 
carried on entirely in dumb show, but in the later Midd 
Ages, speeches and dialogues were introduced int 
them, and they developed into interludes and masques. 

When darkness fell, the hall was brilliantly lighted wit 
torches and candles, and at five or six o’clock supper was serve 
and after that the fun waxed faster and more furious: but ew: 
medieval merry-makers could not keep it up for ever, ai 
finally wine and spices were brought in and then everyo: 
retired to rest. Some had comfortable beds in chamb« 
upstairs, but many had to content themselves with a he: 
of straw on the floor of the hall. The next morning they we: 
ready for more gaiety, and so the days passed pleasantly aw 


songs, 
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until more feasting and revelling on Twelfth Night brouglit 
Christmas-tide to a close. A. ABRAM. 


PET LIZARDS. 


HE following notes were made many years ago of a pet lizard of, | 
think, the same species that Miss Frances Pitt described scme weeks 
ago in a letter published in the Correspondence columns of Country 


It was in May, 1891, when staying in Bournemouth, I noticed one d 
two children in the road very interested in some small object of a green colour. | 





Lirt 


stopped to see, and found it was a lizard. 
him home handkerchief He 
frightened, and half his*tail was gone, the stump being ragged ard bleeding 
It looked as if something had gone over him or a gardener perhaps had hurt 
him with a spade. He 
lilac bloom on the back and vivid green below. 
a sand lizard (Lacerta agilis) 


I bought him for a penny, and t 


in my was gasping and very feeble, or very 


was very handsome, with fine spots and a beautiful 
Later we learned that he was 
I put him in a covered basket, and next day we 
returned to Gloucestershire and brought him with us. He was very lively 
by that time It was long before I could get him to eat; he cared noth 
for flies or spiders, and lived for three weeks with nothing but one little bit 
the “ livery” part of pigeon pie, which he ate one day. Then at last I gave him 
a worm, and the scene changed! The first worm disappeared without my seeing 
whether he ate it, but a few days after I gave him another, and watched | 
whole process, which He nipped the worm by 
middle, after cocking his head sideways 
with a peculiarly 
shook and beat it as a thrush does, i 
then gradually took it in, chewing slow 
When it was all gone he wiped his mo 
on the sand and licked his lips for son 
time. After that he ate many worm 
small ones—but I found that he lil 
still better the small green caterpil! 
from the 
he would 
spiny. 
about 


was lively and horrible ! 


vicious expressi 


roses. Gooseberry caterp 
not touch; they are 
He showed a good deal of ten 
this time; day 
when I held a spike of bugle to him 
he flew in a rage and seized and shoo 
and once on my picking him up he s« 
my hand—the side of the palm 


rat 


one espec l 


tried to shake that also! He was 
DANCING GIRL. wild, lively and untameable. In 
in Chichester Hospital. June I went into Cheshire and tool 
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lizard with me liked some little sods from 


He seemed none the worse for a week 


He seemed rather happier there 
the moor; ate worms and caterpillars 
or more interval between meals. Some white grubs from a manure heap proved 
a great treat; he would eat three or four at atime. As long as they lasted he 
feasted. It was in July or August that I first saw him drink. I had given him 
water from time to time, but he did not notice it. However, one day I trickled 
some over his sods, and he drank and drank, and did the same thing several 
times afterwards. When I took him to Cheshire his tail had healed, and was 
“ budding,” a little knob, like a bit of black india-rubber, graduallv pushing out 
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it the end In August I brought him home again By this time his tail had 


grown, I think, half an inch, and a faint tracing, like scales, was appearing Ii 
November he began to get sleepy and unsettled, and by December oth had bee: 
isleep most days for about three weeks under some bark and cottonwool or « 
them, and in very uncomfortable positions ; he was lively again on asunny day 
On December oth I found him gasping and very bad, and he died in my hand 
He had eaten nothing for a fortnight—had been too sleepy—but probably 
ought to have stuffed himself with food before this stage came on: but the 


grubs he liked had failed I did not think of trying meal-worms LL. A. M 





THE BIRDS OF THE GUANO ISLANDS OF PERU.—II. 


HE species that returned in greatest numbers was the 

“ guanaye”’ (pronounced “ waneye”’), as Bougain- 

ville’s cormorant is designated. This species nests in 

vaster communities than any of the other “ guaneras”’ 

(as the guano-producing birds are _ collectively 

termed); and as its guano contains a higher percentage of 

nitrogen than that of the others, it is essentially the bird 

of the golden eggs. It is fitting, therefore, that our observa- 
tions should commence with the habits and manner of life of 

BOUGAINVILLE’S CORMORANT. 

This is a very comely bird with a steel blue head ornamented 
with a scarlet band of wattles over its eyes and surmounted 
by a dark blue crest. Its back is clothed with a mantle of 
glistening bronze-green, while its throat, neck and under- 
surface are robed in pure white. I enjoyed, during the breeding 
season from October, 1912, to March, 1913, many opportunities 
of studying this species. 

The first and one of the smaller islands I visited was Asia, 
on the coast south of Callao. The breeding area occupied 
about one hundred and twenty thousand square metres, and 
on an average each square metre contained five nests; but, 
to be within the mark, if four nests be allowed to that area, 
there were 480,000 nests on the ground, representing 960,000 
birds, exclusive of a large number of unpaired birds on another 
part of the island. If two chicks be supposed to reach maturity 
out of the four eggs that form the bird’s full complement, then 
at the close of the season the avian population of Asia Island 
must have increased to 1,960,000 individuals. The aspect 
preferred by the birds—which I later tound to be the usual 
one—appeared to be the ocean front of the island rather than 
that looking to the strait separating it from the mainland. 
The nest is laid at first in a slight depression, or, if the rocky 
ground does not offer such a situation, any site seems to be 
equally satisfactory. On the chosen spot a very few quill 
feathers collected from the scant numbers that lie scattered 
about, dropped from moulted or from the decayed bodies of 
dead birds, are laid crosswise on the ground, As two swallow: 
do not make a summer, two or three feathers so deposited hardly 
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BOUGAINVILLIT) ON 
Showing cup-shaped nests of guano. 


seem to constitute a nest, or to do more than serve as an indication 
of a pegged-out location. Occasionally some nest makers are 
more successful, and manage to amass quite a pile. Nevertheless, 
these plumes seem to be considered as the Jares et penates without 
which no guanaye’s home can be considered properly established. 
Any moment that a tenant’s watchful eyes may happen to 
be averted, or if in exchanging places an edge of the 
nest be disclosed for a few seconds, the feathers Ol 

their substitutes are grabbed at by a host of prowling location 

seekers who are on the eve of “ pegging out ”’ a claim or whose 
own tenements have been robbed or are considered insufficiently 

plenished. The occupiers along the fringe of the great rookeries, 
however, are more at the mercy of these prowlers than those 
inhabiting the heart of the city. The marauders, having thus 
filled their mouths with their ill-gotten booty, make speedy 
tracks to their own locations, usually overland, by a course which 
is soon rendered very devious by their having to run the gauntlet 
of the vicious beaks and the bitter vituperations of all the 
tenement-holders they pass on the way. In their transit they 
never fail to encounter other needy nest-builders or furnishers 
even in the midst of the town, who, seeing an unexpected chance 
coming along, grab at the feathers projecting from the fugitive’s 
beak. If any of them be successful in “‘ making fast,’”’ there 
promptly ensues a free ‘‘ pull-baker-pull-devil ”* brawl, in which, 
as the lanes are all very narrow and every claim is occupied, and 
little space is left for a Champ de Mars, many families become 
involved, each of whom, eager to protect his domicile trom 
disaster or pillage, launches out at the stranger with great 
apparent good will with their keenest weapon. Hard driven, 
the absconding burglar may continue his homeward way at 

wise, but his troubles are not much lessened. Rarely does he 
succeed in dropping down just on his own plot. He can, therefore, 
hardly come to earth without again disturbing the quiet of 
more than one householder, from whose attentions he has again 
to resume his homeward tracks as hot-foot as possible, very 
probably with the loss of the acquisitions which he has made 
so brave an attempt to secure. As clouds of birds are arriving 


from their foraging excursions and flopping down all over the 
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MIDDLE CHINCHA ISLAND: THE DARK 


breeding area at every moment of the day, turmoil, 
disturbances and contests never cease from dawn till after 
dark. The incessant palpitation of the guanayes’ gular-sac 
and throat seems to indicate the constant state of agitation 
in which they live. These birds truly labour to bring forth 
with exceeding sorrow and trouble. Their foes, however, are 
not only those of their own household. Far more merciless 
are the “ gaviotte,”” or dominican gull (Larus dominicanus), 
the “simione’”’ (Larus belcheri) and the scaphenger vulture 
or ‘“gallinaza’’ (Cathartes perniger) These harpies are 
always hovering overhead or perched expectant near by. The 
moment a nest is uncovered, or even partially so, or when some 
baseless alarm (as often occurs) causes this rather timid bird 
to stampede, leaving a large patch of nests unprotected, a 
sentinel-note, understood by the robber gang, is sounded, 
and in a twinkling the scene that is enacted almost beggars 
description. Gulls, both belcher’s and the dominican, and 
various terns at once respond and descend in thousands from 
the sky upon the devoted nurseries. They may be seen a few 
moments later hurrying off, each with an egg between its 
mandibles, to some quiet spot near by, on which, after dropping 
its prize on the ground, it swiftly follows after, to greedily suck up 
the delicious splash, then hasten back for more. Identical charges 
stand proven against the vultures, and the indictment against 
them is even heavier when there are young in the nests. Then 
a long procession of these loathsome carrion-eaters may be 
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witnessed, hurrying off to some secret retreat, each with the 
pendent necks of a hapless fledgling or two dangling from its 
talons. In a space of time shorter than it takes to tell the tale, 
hundreds of nests have been ravaged. Even the lordly condor 

a brother carrion-eater to the vulture—is not too proud to 
occasionally descend from his Andine eyrie to levy tribute 
upon this community. Occasionally it preys upon the young ; 
but its attack, as a rule, is directed against the old birds, 
which it first kills, and then leaves, to be devoured later. 

In its apology for a nest the guanaye deposits from two 
to the full complement of four eggs of the normal cormorant 
type—chalky white in colour, overlying a pale blue under 
ground. They are hardly a day old, however, before thei 
pristine purity is lost, and they become objects almost too filthy 
to touch ; and no wonder! Within a few days of its occupancy 
the nest has become a deep hollow ringed round by a symmetrical 
rampart of guano ejected by the birds from their place on the 
nest. The hen during the laying period is fed by the male 
from time to time, but at intervals she apparently consents 
to resign the home to his protecting care while she proceeds 
to the sea for a meal. Her absent mate on his arrival—he 
can always be recognised by the less besmirched condition of 
his plumage—is welcomed with many affectionate beak-rubbings 
and sounds which she stands up to give and receive. To one, 
watching the scene, it seems a marvellous thing that the return- 
ing birds ever recognise their own spouses or their own domiciles 
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in the vast multitude of birds, nests and eggs, each and every 
one, to our eyes, the very fellow of its neighbour ; and more 
wonderful still to do so in the dusk, for not a few of them come 
home at latch-key hours. 

Nothing more interesting in the ways of the guanayes 
can be witnessed than their departure in the morning for thei: 
feeding grounds, for which they start with the sun. As these 
birds can only with great difficulty rise into the air from a 
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great black island. Presently this new land assumes, from som: 
distance off, the appearance of a vast morass, out of which 
protrudes a low forest of short black stalks of some unfamilia 
form of vegetation, due to the tall, upstanding necks of this 
great assembly. The birds’ incessant divings and 
restlessness, moreover, throw the surface into rough 


constant 


ripples 


which, catching the sun’s early rays, envelops in a sparkling 
zone ol 


flashing brilliants the transitory island, whence, from 





Henry O. Forbes GUANAYES AND 
level surface, they make their way, generally at the double, 
in great phalanxes towards the cliff-edges overhanging the 
sea. Here, expanding their wings, they cast themselves ovet 
so as to attain air-resistance enough to establish aerial locomo- 


tion. In this procession the birds, advancing in their habitual 
erect attitude, resemble nothing so much as a_ park of 
well disciplined regiments of pigmy soldiers, attired in 
white tunics and black headgear, marching in close order. 


Viewing one of these resorts from a distance too great to 
discern the individual birds—and I have seen it clearly 
at a distance of ten miles—the spectator is _ surprised 
(if he be unaware of what is happen- 
ing) to observe extensive black areas 
rapidly becoming white, as if a dark 
carpet were being rolled off the ground. 
This vast torrent may be watched for 
hours on end, falling over the cliffs 
in a black cataract. Of the streams it is 
composed of some sweep upwards till every 
square foot of air appears to contain a 
gyrating bird; others at once fall into 
orderly arrangement as if at the word of 
command, in closely serrated ranks, 
many hundreds abreast, and lead off 
out to sea towards the feeding grounds 
of the day. The aerial contingent and 
those that start later fall in behind and 
join on in such exact continuity that the 
advancing stream resembles a broad belt 
fed out a few feet above the sea level 
through a hawse-pipe, and pushed for- 
ward hour after hour by some mysterious 
mechanism. This extraordinary river- 
like procession maintains the most per- 
fect and steady arrangement, never ex- 
hibiting the slightest irregularity or 
break throughout its miles-long length. 
It glides across the view of a spectator 
on the shore like a black barricade, 
never changing from the horizontal nor 
deviating to nght or left. Nor is any 
driving power visible save for a perfectly 
thythmical pulsation of light, appearing 
and disappearing for an instant simul- 


H. O. Forbes. 


taneously all along its length, as if, at NESTLING 
every other second, each link in this 
living chain emitted an electric spark--a singular effect 


produced by the pure white flanks of the birds being covered 
and uncovered to the sun with every beat of their wings. 

This is the guanayes’ manner of proceeding to the 
feeding-ground where they are to break their fast. This place 
is chosen by the leaders, and each rank as it arrives alights 
on the water. Soon the dark nucleus of birds crowding and 
pressing together is seen to enlarge and finally grow into a 
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a long way off, can be heard the hum as of the voices from a 
great congregation. Onone occasion I was able to fix by bearings 
the extent of a similar avian island, and to compute that it was 
composed of 10,250,000 cormorants. As each guanaye eats about 
ten pounds of fish on an average every day, the sea must needs 
teem with food material to sustain such a vast 
even this one species. 

The birds which set out in the morning in such dense and 
orderly array return later in the day in a fashion which, if more 
go-as-you-please, is one that cannot fail to excite admiration 
They wing their way home, apparently in a livelier mood, with 
their ranks deployed on far extendin; 
widely spaced files, and instead of march 
ing at a solemn pace in an undeviating 
rigidly horizontal path close above the 
water, they perform a variety of elegant 
evolutions high in the air delightful to 
witness. Commonly they describe long, 


concourse ol 


deep serpentine undulations, each file 
moving as if it were part of a great 
carpet of loosely strung beads shaken 


rhythmically by an unseen hand; for 
each bird, as it arrives on the place in 
the air where its predecessors rose and 
fell, repeats the identical movement 
with the utmost precision. Their con 
duct recalls somewhat the performances 
of a flock of sheep “jumping ove 
nothing * on an_ unobstructed road 
just where their leaders had causelessly 
leaped before them. These evolutions 
may be watched hour after hour, being 
formed and reformed, as if in obedience 
to some supreme authority, into endless 
other attractive combinations in the 
various battalions, as they converge to 
wards their own island. Many square 
miles of the air are thus peopled, and the 


display——here but poorly described 
against a background of deep azure 
cirrus-flecked sky is a sight worth a 


long journey to witness. On reaching 
< home the birds do not at once all 
Copyrnign come to roost ; but while many myriads 


GUANAYES. drop down like rain upon the ground, 
overlaying it with a_ black carpet, 
an equally unreckonable concourse congregates in the air over 
head, each now exhibiting in its individual capacity, perhaps, 
for the gratification of its friends beneath as well as tor its own, 
the silent and ever wonderful powers of a bird in the air—be 
fooling our crude and noisy aeroplanes, and overstraining ow 
highest arithmetic to figure out the forces in action—till the 
darkness calls them to rest out of the admiring observer's 
sight. HENRY O. Forpes. 
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LAW AND THE LAND. 


HE satisfaction we recently expressed in these notes, on behalf of tax- rhe case in which the owner of property, formerly copyhold, of the Manor 
payers, at the decision of Mr. Justice Scrutton in the case of Hayllar of Chilbolton, claimed a right of fishing in the River Test, produced a lot of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue has been short-lived, for interesting evidence from ancient Court Rolls and other documents as to manoria 

the Court of Appeal has reversed the decision. The result is that rights. It was alleged that in this particular manor there was a custom that 
for practical purposes taxpayers are deprived of one of the few the copyholders could fish the river with rod and shoe-net. Now to establis! 
concessions purported to be given to them by the Finance Act 1 custom it must be shown that it has existed from time immemorial, whic! 


The Act, it will be remembered, 
enables an owner who is assessed 
for increment value duty to have 
the consideration for a_ recent 
purchase or mortgage of the land 
substituted for the site value fixed 
by the valuation, and the case 
turned on whether, when there 
had been a mortgage, the sum to 
be substituted was the actual sum 
idvanced, or the value of the 
land based on the general pro 
portion that an advance bears to 
the real value of the property 
Mr. Justice Scrutton thought that 
the sum advanced and the value 
of the equity of redemption could 
be added together to arrive at the 
real value, but the Court of Appeal 
says that there is no justification 
for this in the Act, which uses 
the words, “‘amount secured by 
the mortgage,”’ and, therefore, no 
other sum or value than the 
amount of the mortgage debt can 
be substituted It is hardly pos 
sible, seeing that the amount 
advanced on mortgage is usually 
from one-half to two-thirds of the 
that it will be to 
anyone's interest to substitute that 


market value, 
amount for the value determined 
bv the valuation under Form 4 


The Court of Appeal has also 
reversed the decision of Mr. Jus 
tice Scrutton in the Southend-on 
Sea case as to undeveloped land 
duty, which was mentioned in 
these notes a few weeks ago In 
1906 agricultural land had been 
leased for a term which expired 
in September, ror The leas 
contained a provision enabling the 
lessors to resume possession during 
the term “for building or other 
purposes.”” They did not do so, 
nor did they, as a matter of fact, 
during the currency of the leas« 
require the land for building pur- 
poses On being assessed for 
undeveloped land duty they con 
tended that they were protected 
by the subsection of the Finance 
Act, 1910, which provides that 
“Where agricultural land is at 
the time of the passing of this 
Act held under a tenancy originally 
created by a lease or agreement 
made or entered into before April 
joth, 1909, undeveloped land 
duty shall not be charged on the 
site value of the land during the« 
original term of that lease ot 
agreement while the tenancy con- 
tinues thereunder. Provided that 
where the landlord has power to 
determine the tenancy of the whole 
or any part of the land the ten- 
ancy of the land or that part of 
the land shall not be deemed for 
the purposes of this provision to 
continue after the earliest date 
after the commencement of this 
Act at which it is possible to de- 
termine the tenancy under that 
power.” On behalf of the Crown 
it was argued that the lessors had 
power to determine the tenancy 
within the meaning of the proviso 
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ENTRY IN COURT BOOK IN THE CUSTODY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 
[TRANSCRIPT OF MEMORANDUM RELATING TO THE FISHERY AT CHILBOLTON 
“rr September 1599 

‘“Memorandum that whereas at this court complaynt hath byn made by Mr Tut, farmer of this manor, that t 
customary tenants of this manor clayming a right of fysshing in the river, borderyng uppon the commons of this man 
doo fyshe at unreasonable tymes and with unlawfull netes, whereas of right the said customary tenantes ought not 
fyshe, but divers of the tennantes have, by permission of the lordes and farmers of this manor, of favour, used the same, M 
Doctor Heaton, deane, and Mr. William Barlow, receaver, and Mr. Christofer Perin, one of the prebendes (sic) of the cathed: 
churche of, the Holy Trinite of Winchester, and Thomas Cheke, esquire, stuard of this manor, at this present court, 
consideration that the tenants of this manor, may, in convenient and seasonable tymes, contynew ther fysshing in the ri 
adjoynyng to ther commons with some shew of allowans from the lordes of this manor, have, at this present court, order 
and allowed that yt shall and may be lawful for the customary tennantes of this manor to fysshe in the river bordering one t! 
commons, so that they fyshe in the daytyme and with lawfull nettes and make no spoyle of the fry of the fyshe in the s 
river and challenge no right or interest in theym selfes, but acknowledge the same yelded theym of favor by the lordes 
this mannor; and so that suche as shall, by the farmer of this mannor, be found to abuse this licens or indulgens 
common and ordinary fysshing and spoyling of the game, shall, uppon complaynt thereof, submit theym selves to ' 
order of this court, and ther to be amersed or deprived of this present libarty, as the qualite of his offence shall deserve.” 


and consequently, were not entitled to exemption. The referee and the learned in law means since the time of Richard I., and that it is reasonable. 1 
judge both accepted this argument, and expressed the view that the fact that a plaintiff's case failed on both points, for though undoubtedly he and his p 
landlord, who had the power to determine a tenancy, did not desire to do so, did decessors and other copyholders had fished for several generations back, t 
not affect the question. The lessors might have decided to build and could have Lords of the Manor were able to produce an ancient document which show 
resumed possession, and were liable to pay the duty. The Court of Appeal that in 1599 no such custom existed. On the other point, the learned Juc 
decided that this was wrong, and held that on the construction of the lease, and held that the alleged custom was not reasonable, because it had not refer* 

having regard to the above section of the Act, the lessors were not liable to be to the needs of the particular hereditament in respect of which it was said t 


assessed in respect of the land during the currency of the lease enjoyed, but claimed an unlimited right of taking fish or licensing others to d 
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>) F HIND Nethercote 
Farm 


a long line of 
) dark elms stood like 

sentinel: Here 
throughout the livelong dav 
the rooks chattered with loud 
aucous voices that died down only with the fall of night, when 
shadows lengthened on the well ‘clipped lawns and the light 
breezes began to chase one another through the dusk. 

There was an air of prosperity about Nethercote ; it greeted 
the stranger from every nook and cranny of the straggling home- 
stead. Miriam Bushell, the keys of her office dangling from the belt 
that confined her ample waist, herself diffused it. ‘‘ Eh, but there 
ain’t another such housekeeper in the countryside,”’ they said of 
ver. And, indeed, she deserved her reputation. Many a time had 
Harry Polman, her young master, pleaded to enter her larder 
where were displayed such dainties as graced no other shelves 
within twenty miles or more. Her culinary arts had whetted his 
schoolboy appetite, cajoled his halting tongue to wheedling speech. 
That was ten, fifteen years ago. Much water had run under the 
bridge since then. Harry was wiser, Miriam older. ‘‘ Gone into 
iisself,’’ she sometimes thought. 

To-night she sat before the kitchen fire, knitting a sock and 
lending an ear to the sough of the wind as it blustered down the 
himney, or sang shrilly round the corners of the heuse. It was a 
lear, cold, dark night. ‘“‘ ’Twould have been better if him’d a took 
Fan instead o’ Beauty,”’ she murmured. 

She turned the sock about and began a new row with a nervous 
start. Then she threw down her work and rose and went to the 
window and stood there, looking out, her hands shading her eyes. 
Yes, it was very dark without! She was about to seek her place 
again when she thought she detected a movement in the soft 
blackness ; it was as if a hand swept the pane. 

“ Tut, tut,’ she exclaimed, with impatience. But her heart 
beat too fast for comfort. She remembered that she was an old 
woman and alone. But she was a courageous one, too. She made 
a gesture, as to someone without, pointing them to the door. Then 
she waited. She was beginning to breathe freely again when, 
very softly, an uncertain knock struck upon her ears. She hastened 
across the kitchen to the door, and opened it. Upon the threshold 
a tatterdemalion figure, persuasive yet hesitant, stood, blinking 
in the clear firelight. ‘‘ Mistress Miriam Bushell?” he asked, 
and threw up his head with an impudent sidelong glance, finely 
shaded with diffidence and a kind of cunning satisfaction. 

She nodded. Through tight lips she said, ‘‘ You're Josie 
Pascoe come back.”’ 

‘ Aye, at your service.” 

She made as though to slam the door in his face, but thought 
better of it. 

“Not good ’nough to cross the threshold of Nethercote, eh ? 
he questioned. 

She answered, ‘‘ You knows best.”’ 

He gave a little harsh, cackling laugh and dodged her, to glance 
nto the firelight warmth behind her. “ ’Tain’t a night to turn 
. dog from your door; but you be that crool proud o’ vourself, 
Mistress,’’ he gibed. 

I ain’t done aught to be ‘shamed on, as | knows of,” she 
replied, simply. 

He slipped under her outstretched asm and came to a halt, 
lushed and interrogatively triumphant upon the wool rug before 
the fire. Behind his ba¢k, his purple hands sunned themselves 
n the glow that lit up the room. 

“Turn I out, Miriam,”’ 
naster to do en for ‘ee.”’ 

She dropped on to a seat with a little moaning cry. 
josie Pascoe, ‘ee ain’t yet learned sense!’’ Her gaze was turned 
rom him; despite his greying hair, she was brought face to face 
vith the knowledge that he had not lost the old destroying power 
{ the miscreant who had broken her life. 

He drew a chair towards him, his demeanour changing with 
hat involuntary cry of hers. He struck his hands into his pockets. 
What be the good, when there be other fish to frv ?’’ He looked 
bout him. ‘‘ The place have thrived.” 

““ It have a good master.”’ 

“To be sure. Mark Polman’s son.” 


cried he, legs astride, ‘‘ or call on thy 


He made a wry face. 
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He’m a good lad.”’ 
Chen him won't be 
He rummaged in his 
brought out an old pipe. Setting it 
between his teeth he 
tobacco wherewith to fl! it 
** Put that by, Josie Pascoc,”’ said she 





hard on | 
por kets and 


searched tor 


He stared at her. Then, with a slow smile, obeyed her H« 
stared round the kitchen again There do ’pear to be bras: 
here, an’ to spare.” 

She answered serenely, ‘* Yes, that there be.’’ 

* T’ve a mind to see if [ can lay hands on a bit o’ en.” 

She nodded, taking up her knitting, ‘‘ I thought as much 


| got to live.’ 

She counted her stitches over, lips pursed up 
hard and fast under a placid exterior ‘“ We all got to do that 
murmured she. 

He appeared for a moment abashed 
as would give I twenty pound,’’ said 
quick as my legs would carry | 

An’ come back double pace when en were gone.” 
was level. 

His curious, startled gaze sought hers and failed to meet it 
After a moment, ‘‘ Eh, but you do know folks in and out, that 'e« 
do, Miriam Bushell,”’ said he. 

**T got to,”’ she answered. 
wimmen, else.” 

He peered at her with 
his eves. 

‘“ Master Harry be the apple of my eye.’ She made the 
statement as though weighing it against the pressure of some inne1 
thought. ‘‘ Him knowed no mother, nor wanted aught but | 

“*Times childless wimmen fecls that way for other folks’s 
sons’”’ he told her, with easy tolerance of a weakness that 
reminded him she had not always shown this unyielding fibr« 

Her eyes were lowered It was as well: there was steel in 
them, for he had got under her guard foully. ‘I be thankful | 
never had son o’ my own,” she said, with a strange smile 

He wilted, losing his jaunty bravado; then the semi-foolish 
laugh crossed his tremulous lips again. “‘ Every fox ain't lost his 
tail—yet,”’ said he 

“*Tis ten year since Mark Polman died, and thirty since him 
paid ’ee to leave t’country,”’ she told him. 

‘“T were a wisht pore creature to go.” 

Arterwards, thev took en into their heads as ’twere you as 
killed my husband.” 

He started up You told en diffrent.’ 

She smiled. Her musing, retributive gaze held him to his 
seat, motionless. 

‘“ You told en diff’rent, I say ? 

“T told en nought.’ 

He leapt at her, his eyes starting from his head, his tenuous 
hands gripping her shoulders, sinking the fingers fast there. He 
shook her, while her smile struck fear to his heart. When he 
released her, falling back to stare at her with horrified eyes, sh« 
raised her lids and looked back at him, steadily, curiously 

‘* Ee’d let I swing for en!’’ he cried out, incredulous, and yet 
with beads of terror thick on his narrow brow ‘Listen to | 
Miriam Bushell ” He gulped in his throat, his finger 
struggling with his neckcloth. ‘ I never had no quarrel with Mark 
Polman. You knows who told he that I were pesterin: 
Sam Bushell’s wife whiles him were sick. You knows 
that; for it were you as told Mark as ! were pestering you 
That night i’ the orchard, when Sam got up and follered you and 
me and knocked I senseless, it were Mark Polman as shot Sam 
Bushell, thinking him were |! That be true, as Heaven's 
above we—gospel true—and vou knows en. " He was 
shaken with passion and fear, a desperate, hunted creature fighting 
for his life. 

Miriam Bushell said, ‘‘ You were trying to fool I, 
had fooled a many another wimmen.”’ She turned the sock abeut 
in her hands and unwound more wool from her ball Her ample 
bosom rose and fell with her quickened breathing 

He took a deep, sobbing breath, caught at the moving hands 
like a frightened child in whom inarticulate terror strives with the 


she was thinking 


“ Tf T could find some ‘w 


he, ‘“‘ I'd get out o’ this so 


Her tone 


his world be a hard place toi 


a sudden awakened, dubious look in 


same as ‘ce 
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reason it has distraught I got to live,”’ he said again | got 
to live.”’ 

She loosened his clasp, leaned forward and threw the door ot 
the grate wide. ‘‘ They searched for ‘ee high an’ low, they wer 
that fierce to get ’ee.’’ she said, almost stupidly. ‘‘ You ain’t 
changed much, neither They didn’t leave a stick or stone 
unturned, that crool fierce they were.’’ Her purpose strengthened 
with her words, and about her mouth that had once smiled to him 
its provocative invitation, there came an obstinate and cruel mockery 
f herself and him. “A life for a life,’’ she told him, grimly 

He backed from her at that, with a shrill laugh. “ 'Ee be 
trying to fright I,”’ he stammered out. 

They'd a hanged ’ee at sight 

‘* 1 never done en. I were innocent as t’babe unborn.’ But 
his voice had dropped to pleading now. ‘‘ [ loved 'ee onct, Miriam 
Bushell.”’ 

An’ | believed 'ee—onct.”’ 

He sprang to his feet again, hands on temples, shoulders 
bent and head thrust forward, ‘‘ Belike ’ee would give I up thyself ? ”’ 

She shrank back; she had once loved him, incredible that 
she should love him now! And yet! ‘‘ Harry Polman be like 
a son to I,”’ she said. 

But her momentary wavering had struck a spark of hope. 

Las’ ten year I been back in England, peddling t’countryside. 
I ain’t met none as knowed I.” 

‘* *Tweren’t to no one’s advantage to be seeking ‘ee.” 

An’ to some folks to see as I never come backalong.’’ He 
still looked a little shaken ; his blue eyes roved in the corners of 
the room, apprehensive and yet with a lingering fondness. “ I 
dunno why | come back. Mark Polman paid I well to keep away 


from ‘ee I dunno as I meant ‘ee any harm. Mark 
Polman be dead, and I be living. Him counted to lay the blame 
on | I dunno what I done to make ‘ee that hard 
on | ‘ 


Be | hard on ’ee She looked at him with the half-absent, 
brooding gaze of one whose thoughts were intensely concentrated 
upon an inner vision. ‘‘ The blood of Sam Bushell be on thy 
grey head,” she said. ‘‘ Thirty year en have called out for ‘ee 
| wonders as I ain’t heard en afore this night.”’ 

He called out, shuddering away from the satin smooth hand 
that caught his knotted one, coercing him ‘* May God forgive 
‘ee, Miriam Bushell; ‘twould take the grave to hide a man from 
wimmen,”’ 

Through her whitened lips she said: ‘‘ What brought ‘ee 
back ?"’ She had half risen, her hand upon her breast; the 
dangerous fires of her passionate youth stirred in her eyes. ‘‘ What 
brought ‘ee back, I say Were en Ida Mevagissey ; were it me ? ”’ 

He stared back at her, and then he laughed upon a savage, 
awakened note of understanding He took a swift step towards 
her, triumphant, eager. Then, suddenly, the tense figure 
save at every point, wilted to fear and cowardice and a kind of 


hopeless abandon. . He threw up his hands to hide his 
eyes from the invitation and denial that tempted him out of the 
past . He muttered to himself, ‘‘ Eh, but I be feart. : 


and, casting a stealthy glance about him, saw the door fast, and 
leapt towards it with a cry. He ran down the road, bent double, 
as if he would hide himself from the night. Over his shoulder 
he called back to her what sounded like a curse. 

She shivered, and drew back within the doorway’s shelter. 

Him were a pore thing, arter all,’’ she said. She made to take 
up her knitting, laid it aside, and lit her lamp. A sudden shower 
ot rain upon the window pane brought a startled cry from her 
while she rummaged in the bureau, seeking pen and paper there. 
She sat very still for several moments, listening like one afraid. 

I a’most come to tell he truth,” she murmured, fearfully. She 
sat long at her task, spelling out each word laboriously. When 
at length the envelope was stamped and closed she stood up with 
a grey face. She had set his own price upon Josie Pascoe’s head ! 
Into the silence she said aloud, ‘‘ Eh, but I have paid ’ee in full, 
Mark Polman, that I have.’’ 

She was half dozing in her chair, the letter posted, when an 
hour or so later the thud of a horse’s hoofs roused her. She sat 
up with the sweat of a nightmare upon her; she knew it for Harry 
Polman’'s Beauty, this riderless messenger that bore down upon her 
out of the dark night. Anguished by a sharp prevision of the truth, 
and all of swift-footed avenging that those menacing dreams had 
presaged, she crouched, all huddled up, listening, listening, till, 
tar down the road, she was, as it were, answered by the steady, 
monotonous tread of men advancing in unison to a low, deep 
murmur ot voices. 

So they found her. They laid their burden down within the 
doorway. ‘‘ Him be gone, mistress,’’ they said, simply. 

Chey stood round, in the finery of Penporth Fair, five men and 
two women from High Farm beyond Nethercote, life tricked out 
in a mirth which death had stepped aside to mock. 

She pushed them all away, and knelt on the flags beside him, 
laid her palms against his pale cheeks and called upon his name. 

‘“ Him don’t hear ‘ee, mistress,’ said Sam Deard, woefully. 
‘“ Him were ridin’ past Craggy Top when Beauty threw en, fair 
an’ square. One minit him were goin’ by wi’ a laugh, t’next him 
were facing his Maker. Us run arter, fast as us could lay 
foot to earth, but him were gone directly minute, and naught to 
do <3 

[here was a young woman among them. She cried out 
‘ What were he took for, missus? Him never harmed none, as 
us knows on. A judgment out o’ Heaven couldn't a took he more 


crool sure. 
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‘““Him seed summat to Craggy Top,” said Sam Dea 


*Summat as were hid from we.” 

They looked at one another, fearful, yet eager, to add to tl 
cliff’s black record. 

The other woman broke into wild weeping. ‘‘I seed he 


beside. En might a been a man or a beast, a-peering ove 
t’edge o’ Craggy Top, all fours En might a been the 
devil % 


None answered her. 
silence. 


Her frightened voice whimpered int 


They buried the last of the Polmans in Penporth churchyard 

With a lagging step Miriam Bushell went back to Nethercot 
It was hers in a gift from the dead youth. — 

Down in the village a little knot of men stood about the Bul 
Inn discussing the murder of thirty years ago, the price set upor 
Josie Pascoe’s head to-day. ‘‘ I dunno who could a offered et 
but Miriam Bushell,” said they. 

All eyes were turned towards Nethercote, high on the hill 
side. Someone was drawing up the blinds, letting in the sunlight 
“°Tis Miriam Bushell,”’ said Sam Deard. ‘“‘A crool, strang 
wimmen.”’ He crossed his thumbs. ‘‘ Her could tell us—summat 
Her’s got a waiting look them days; her’s listening. ; 

But for what? None there was ever to know. Nor w 
Josie Pascoe, lving huddled at the foot of Craggy Top, staring u 
with wide eyes through the tough boughs of yellow gorse thi 
fashioned the luminous roof of his chosen hiding-place fror 
woman, 





THE LARCH AND ITS 
REGENERATION. 


T is only within recent years that forestry has been reduc« 
to a science, but nowadays even in this country, which 
noticeably behind the majority of Continental nations 
this respect, considerable attention is being given as to tl 
most remunerative trees, for planting purposes. As regards tl 
hill country of Scotland, two trees and two trees only, can b 

said to possess wood of any value—the larch and the Douglas fi 
and of these the Douglas requires good loamy soil and a certaii 
amount of shelter before it is able to thrive. Thus it may be sai 
that the larch (Larix europea) is par excellence the tree to whi 
attention should be given when the afforestation of the hillsick 
and glens is to be considered. Though in the South, and in certai: 
of the more sheltered districts of Scotland, the Japanese lar 
(Larix leptolepis) is planted and doing excellently, it has be 
found by experience that this tree is unable to stand the seve 
winter in the more exposed situations. For instance, on Upp 
Speyside I saw a plantation in which almost every tree had lost 
its leader, and was generally in a most unhappy state. Judgi 
by early impressions, that is, by its growth for the first twent 
years, it is easily superior to the European variety, and it is, 
controvertibly, I think, the more resistant to the canker caus 
by the devastating larch fungus (Peziza willkommii), or, as it h 
been more recently termed, Dascycypha calicina. In fact, I doubt 
whether it has been possible to infect a single Japanese larch wit 
this organism, though the orange-coloured fructifications are oft 
met with on the dead branches. Although its rate of growth 
later years, as compared with the European variety, has not 
yet been determined in this country—the Japanese larch may still 
be referred to as a comparative new-comer to Great Britain—it 
has been stated that it is overtaken in later life by Larix europea 
In certain parts of the Highlands, and noticeably in the upper 
stretches of the rivers Dee and Spey, the larch thrives surprising! 
well. In the Braemar district, for instance, where even the rive! 
bed is over one thousand feet above sea level, the larch grows 01 
the hillside at a considerable elevation above the glen, and in on 
instance a wood of larch in capital order may be seen at a height 
of just under two thousand feet. The one difficulty—and that 
formidable one—which causes the forester to hesitate before plant 
ing an extensive acreage of pure larch is its proneness to disease 
but where the situation is an open one, that is, where air is con- 
stantly circulating around the tree trunks, the injury caused by 
the fungus is of the slightest, and, as a matter of fact, much of 
the harm caused by the fungus may be traced to the fact that thu 
trees in the first place were too closely planted, and the thinnings 
were too long delayed or not sufficiently bold. 

It has been found, I believe, a matter of some difficulty to 
induce larch to reproduce itself naturally in this country, so that 
the extraordinarily luxuriant reproduction met with on Strathspey 
is most noticeable. One such wood of natural seedlings at «1 
elevation of from seven hundred to one thousand feet is especially 
striking. The wood covers some five hundred acres, and of these 
three hundred support a full crop of seedlings. The largest con- 
tinuous acreage of a full crop is ninety acres. The wood is, | 
believe, unique in that not a single tree has been planted, the 1 
being produced entirely from the seeds of parent trees. Hert 
noticeable how advantageous a covering of heather is to the grov 
of the young plants, for it is only where heather is absent t! 
there is any break in the continuity of the young trees. It se 
to be the case, at ali events in this district, that larch regenera’ °> 
itself more rapidly than Scots fir, because with the larch aln 
every season produces a good crop of healthy seeds, wherea 
the case of the Scots fir the plants appear to exhaust themse: cs 
after a good seed year, and do not produce seed, or much © 
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for several years afterwards. For instance, in a wood consisting 
mainly of Scots fir with only a sprinkling of larch, | found that, 
despite the fact that the ground is grazed by stock, a good crop 
of larch seedlings covered the ground, but that scarcely a single 
seedling of the Scots fir could be discovered. In another wood in 
the neighbourhood where many stags pass the winter, | found the 
Scots fir reproducing itself so luxuriantly that it was reckoned 
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there were in places one hundred natural seedlings to the square 
vard. It is thus obvious that in those districts where larch is 
found capable of reproducing itself this faculty should be taken 
full advantage of, as, at the most moderate estimate the larch 
will bring in twice as much as the fir, often, indeed, considerably 
more. Thus, when a few larch are present in a wood of Scots fir, 


the best policy is to cut down the firs SETON GORDON 





THE HUNTER’S HARTEBEESTE. 


UBALAND possesses many attractions both for the 
naturalist and the sportsman, but the inhospitable 
nature of the country, with its vast stretches of arid 
and waterless thorn scrub, and the truculent and 
warlike disposition of the nomads who wander within 

its borders, have gained for it an unenviable reputation. While 
the rest of British East Africa has attracted much attention 
during the last few years, Jubaland has been shunned as an 
irredeemable desert, and has remained unexplored and un- 
appreciated. Yet it possesses much that is of deep interest ; 
its geography, its inhabitants, its fauna and its flora well repay 
the traveller who 
cares to study 
them, and in 
many respects 
they are unique 
and unparalleled 
elsewhere. But in 
this article | am 
concerned only 
with Hunter's 
hartebeeste, an 
antelope so local 
in its range that 
it is found  no- 
where else in 
Africa, except in 
southern Jubaland 
and northern 
Tanaland. These 
animals were first 
discovered by Mr. 
H. C. V. Hunter 
when travelling 
down the Tana 
River in 1887, and 
some of the speci- 
mens he brought 
back are now in 
the British 
Museum at South 
Kensington. There 
is a fine pair of 
heads, male and 
female, in the 
Nairobi Club— in 
British East 
Africa, and there are, as far as I can ascertain, about a dozen 
specimens in private collections in England; but exceedingly 
little is known of their habits or of the country thev live in. 

One of the ; , 
objects I had in 
undertaking a 
journey from the 
coast of Juba- 
land to the 
Lorian Swamp, 
from which | 
have recently 
returned, was to 
obtain speci- 
mens of this 
rare and beauti- 
ful antelope, and 
the following 
description ot 
it is from 
1otes written 
down on the 
tield. Known 
locally as the 
\rrola, Hunter’s 
iartebeeste is 
eferred to by 
laturalists as 


A KAMBA BOY WITH KIRK’S DIK-DIK. 


A YOUNG LESSER KUDU SHOT IN 





THE TOREH DISTRICT OF JUBALAND. 





. 2 ee ‘ 
THE RECORD HUNTER’S HARTEBEESTE. 
Shot by the Writer. Horns 27}in. along the curve 


‘* Damaliscus hunteri,”’ and is an intermediate torm between 
the true hartebeeste (Bubalis) and the gnu (Connochoetes). 
Standing about forty-eight inches at the shoulder, the arrola 
is characterised by its light and graceful build, its small but 
shapely head, which is surmounted by long and slender horns, 
and its uniform pale brown colour with white under-parts and 
tail. The two white patches round the eye are joined by a 
white band like an inverted “ V”’ in shape, and the inner parts 
of the ear are of the same colour. They have neither the 
sloping back, falling away from the withers towards the hind 
quarters, nor the enormously elongated face which contribute 
to the ungainly and even ridiculous appearance of the true 
hartebeeste, such as the kongoni. Although, like the latter, 
capable of a great turn of speed when alarmed, their gait is 
somewhat ugly and laboured, bui when resting in the shade o1 
standing motionless, they resemble to a certain extent the 
impalla, except that they are much larger and their coat much 
less red. The horns of the arrola form, indeed, a handsome 
trophy. Ot 
great thickness 
at the base, they 
bend first up 
wards and out 
wards, then 
backwards, 
when the long, 
tapering ends 
are directed 
again upwards. 
In immature 
but ks, howevel 
the points turn 
inwards, and do 
not take thei 
final shape until 
the animal is 
fully adult, but 
this peculiarity 
is not so marked 
in the horns of 
hg <5 eae young females. 
This inward in- 
clination of the 
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horns, which is also to be seen in 
young impalla rams, is probably 
caused by the rotation of the horny 
sheath around the bony axis during 
growth. 

A peculiarity 
Hunter’s hartebeeste is a loose roll 
of skin underlaid with fat, which ts 
situated across the neck between the 


possessed by 


horns and the ears. It is a very 
marked featur: and is more 
developed in the males than in the 
females. I have never seen this 


fact mentioned before, nor have | 
noticed it in any other species ol 
antelope. Although of little interest 
except to naturalists, it may be 
mentioned that the face glands are 
remarkably large, and not small, as 
stated in the “ Records of Big 
Game.” Their spoor is somewhat 
similar to that of the topi, but 
smaller and more heart-shaped 
The arrola inhabit a country of 
small open plains, covered with 
coarse grass and dotted by low 
stunted acacia trees, alternating 
with dense belts of thorn scrub 
whither they retire during the heat 
of the day. They come out to feed 
early in the morning and at dusk ; 
but if they have not been disturbed by the passing of the Somali 
and their cattle, they may lie up for the day in the shade of 
some convenient tree. On such occasions a sentinel is invariably 
posted, and this onerous duty is almost invariably undertaken 
by a female. Under these conditions they are extremely hard 
to approach, although at all times they are very shy and wary. 

The secret of success lies in stalking them while thev are 
feeding, and in being careful not to be seen. For they are not 
much frightened by the sound of a shot; they have not yet 
been sufficiently hunted to have learnt its dangers. But the 
mere sight of a human being, even at a great distance, will 
send them flying into the bush in the wildest alarm, and they 
will not halt until they have put a considerable distance between 
themselves and their pursuer. Moreover, they do not seem 
to settle down for some time, as I learnt to my own cost while 
hunting them in the district of Joreh, in Jubaland, and remain 
suspicious and very much on the gui vive for at least a 
week or more. This is all the more surprising, since, at anv 
rate in the north-western parts of the countrv, they had never 
seen a white man before. 

Few people who have not had the pleasure—shall I say ?- 
of hunting in the shadeless thorn scrub of an East African 
desert will appreciate the difficulties attendant on their pursuit. 
A casual or unobservant traveller would hastily conclude 
that there was little or no game in 
the country, for the endless bush 
prevents any extensive view, and 
renders the scenery monotonous and 
wearisome ; spoor is soon obliterated 
in the soft sand, or is invisible on 
the baked earth, and unless great 
care to avoid making a noise is 
exercised at every lootstep, no 
animal will be seen at all. It must 
be remembered, too, that there are 
no permanent streams or water- 
holes in the interior of Jubaland, 
and the traveller is, therefore, 
dependent for water on the shallow 
pans, which last for a few weeks or 
months after the rainv season and 
then dry up. In addition, the climate 
is very unhealthy, and in the interior 
the natives are unfriendly and war- 
like, so that there is always the pos- 
sibility of an attack by a band of 
young Somali anxious to obtain the 
‘“ Black-shafted spear’ and _ the 
“ Bal”’ or feather head-dress, privi- 
leges only accorded to those who 
have killed an enemy. 

I hac spent three weeks already 
hunting them in the heart of an un- 
explored country before I obtained 
the fine buck shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. I had trekked 
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Adult Mal 

HUNTER’S HARTEBEESTE. 
from plain to plain, cutting my way through the intervenin: 
bush, and had watched through my glasses many a small herd 
without finding any really large head. Often I followed thei: 
spoor with the utmost caution, only to find that they had heard 
me and had fled in alarm from the place where they had been 
resting. Once, however, I was able to approach very close 
to a small herd without frightening them, and I watched 
them for a considerable time with delight. But at last 
towards the end of January, I reached a large plain, called 
Goloshé Gormé, and made a dry camp at the edge of the bush 
by which it was enclosed. I had enough water with me to last 
for three days only, so I determined to lose no time in scouring 
the surrounding country in search of my elusive quarry. 

On the following morning I was up long before dawn 
and breakfast was eaten before the camp fire, whose leaping 
flames lit up the great semicircle of resting camels, or half 
revealed the dim forms of the men, wrapped up to the eyes 


Adult Female. 


in their loose white cloths, to protect themselves from the 


cool breezes that herald the approach of day. I set out when 
vet the outlines of the landscape were indistinct, and was 
well into the plain by the time the sun had risen and dispelled 
the early morning mist. For some time nothing was to be 
seen, although here and there I noticed arrola spoor which was 
fresh enough to fill me with hope of success. I proceeded 





BEING BROUGHT ACROSS THE JUBA RIVER. 
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slowly and cautiously, taking advantage of every bit of cover 
and of shadow, until at last I was rewarded by catching sight 
of a white rump disappearing in the long grass some way in 
front; but I knew it was an arrola by the white tail. With 
redoubled care I now crept forward alone, leaving my orderly 
and gun-bearer behind, and soon I saw a splendid buck feeding 
slowly away from me. But in order to approach quite close 
to him I was compelled to double back, and then crawl on hands 
and knees right across his path. This I successfully accomplished, 
and reached the cover of a bush without his having the slightest 
suspicion of danger. It was a beautiful sight, watching him feed 
slowly towards 
me. Now and 
again he would 
raise his head, 
and his great, 
lyre-shaped 
horns would be 
visible for a 
moment against 
the blue sky, 
and then he 
would resume 
feeding once 
more. My ex- 
citement grew as 
he came nearer, 
and I realised 
that my oppor- 
tunity had come 
at last, after so 
many days of 
disappoint ment. 
At length he 
<lrew level with 
my hiding-place, 
not eighty yards 
from where | 
lay ; sol gavea 
low whistle. At the sound he instantly raised his head and 
stood motionless, giving me a splendid shot. He was too near, 
and the report too loud for me to hear the bullet clap, but I 
saw him fall, get up, and then fall again for the last time. 
I was immensely pleased, and my delight was increased when 
I reached him and found what a splendid specimen he was. 
In the height of condition and in the prime of life, he carried 
on his small and graceful head a long and very symmetrical 
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country as Jubaland, and every trophy secured may be regarded 
with legitimate pride as a token of difficulties overcome and 
dangers surmounted. I. N. DRACOPOLI. 


ITINERANT MINSTRELS. 


~\F the picturesque wandering population, almost the only 
() remnant is the minstrel; perhaps it is because his 
accomplishment is one of the simplest. One is very 
ill-gifted if he cannot at least bawl out a song, and it will be 
' remembered 
that Oliver 
Goldsmith once 
made his way 
through Europe 
with the pro 
ceeds of play ing 
a penny whistle. 
Phat would not 
be considered 
any great teat 
to-day, because 
eccentrics and 
impecunious 
men of letters 
have in more 
than one 
instance shown 
that when = all 
else fails it 1s 
possible to 
“raise the wind” 
by traversing a 
village street 
playing some 
simple musical 
instrument the 
While. In one’s 
boyhood, if memory may be trusted, the itinerant musician 
was a much more accomplished person. He was of the 
type that Sir Walter Scott has immortalised in “ Red 
Gauntlet’? as Wandering Willie. We remember several of 
these gangrel folk who were artists in their way. One in especial 
is in our mind, concerning whom an anecdote could be told 
that has such an appearance of fiction as would make the 
hearer suspect it was invented. Yet there are those living 








VULTURES ON DIBAYU 


pair of horns. They measured slightly over twenty-seven 
inches in length along the front curve, thus exceeding the 
previous record, while the basal girth was eight and five-eighths 
inches, and the distance from tip to tip ten and a half inches. 
And so it is with hunting in a bush country. Days, even 
weeks, may pass without anything being brought to bag, and 
then perhaps comes a time of great success, all the more welcome 
liter a long series of disappointments. It is this uncertainty 
that contributes so largely to the charm of hunting in such a 


PLAIN, JUBALAND. 


who could substantiate it to the letter. The hero of it was a 
tall, slack-looking, elderly man who used to make a pilgrimage 
of the Southern Counties of Scotland and the North of England, 
playing on his flute. He did this divinely, and no doubt could 
have supported himself well by his musical talent but for two 
weaknesses—one, a love for the bottle, and the other, an equal 
love for wandering. 

To a certain village he used to come at irregular 
intervals, and he formed a friendship with one of the young 
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men there, almost the flower of the village youth, a lad resorted to his voice or instrument as a genteel form of 
who was as keen on music as he was himself and who shared begging. He is less frequently discovered haunting the rural 
many of his tastes and sympathies. Well, the time came districts than plaving at the seaside, in railway carriages o1 
when the youth left to pursue some business in the town in ferry boats 

of Leith and the flute-player could find no address, nowhere We remember another old man of a type that seems wholly 
to go in search of his favourite friend and pupil. Years passed to have gone out. In some respects he resembled Edie Ochiltree 
and his existence was almost forgotten ; distress had overtaken only in his later years he became so stout as practically to b 
him, and he wanted the help which he could hope to get from unable to walk, and his constant companion was a donkey 
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none except this village acquaintance. In order to find him which pulled him about happily enough, although he lool 
he adopted the curious plan of marching up and down the somewhat monstrous with his great body resting on the donke 
streets of Edinburgh and Leith, whistling the tune that had back and his feet almost touching the ground, while a bun 
been the favourite with him and trusting that the younger tied in an old red cotton handkerchief gave a finishing tot 
musician would hear him, which eventually he did. Faithful to the picture as it dangled behind him. He fed the poor be 
old men like that are not easily discovered in our day in the lanes, and practically left it to take care of itself at ni 
and generation. We are afraid that the minstrel in the When the shades of evening were coming on, he ensco! 
majority of cases is only a man out of work who has himself in the cosiest corner of the great long-saddle that ' 
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to stand before the fire of the little public-houses of those days, 
took out his fiddle and played merry tunes to the rustics who 
dropped in. His rewards were small, but to do him justice greed 
was not one of his defects. A drink of small ale, a screw of 


have slept on anything. Yet next morning, as he wandered 
forth again on the back of his donkey, he had a cheery word, 
and sometimes even a tune, for the school children who, with 
their white wallets on their backs, met him as they were flocking 


Mrs. G. A. Barton. WITH CYMBALS, PIPES AND DRUM. Copyright 
tobacco, a bite of bread or a copper, were the most he expected. 
His reward lay in the obvious enjoyment with which he spent sort of man is visible no more, but that 
the evening. Among his hearers there was none so merry as and 
he, and usually before he betook himself to rest on the straw 
of some barn or outhouse, he was in a condition when he could 


in from distant cottage and hamlet to the village school Phat 
there are singulat 
interesting characters would be proved, if proof wer 


necessary, from the two photographs which accompany this 
discourse. 
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~REDLESTON. -I. 
DERBYSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


LORD SCARSDALE. 


—_—- - ° 
a a 


held four knights’ fees in Derbyshire, at Croxall, Edinghal 
a century and a half, gives little hint of the long and Twyford and Kedleston. His son Robert’s manors were divide: 
by the Curzons, between two sons, Richard and Thomas, the first three manors 
falling to the eldest, Richard, the last to th 
Curzons held Kedlesto: 


HE classic house of Kedleston, which has stood for almost 


ancient ownership of the manor 
a holding of more than seven centuries. The manor the lion’s share, 
appears in Domesday as Chetelestune, held by one youngest son, Thomas. At first the 
rulbert under that man of vast possessions, Henry de Ferrers, under the Ferrers, and afterwards, when the Ferrers’ estat 
and in the reign of the third Norman King, Richard de Curzon were confiscated, under the Earls of Lancaster ; but this tenu1 
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seems to have ceased by the close of the fourteenth century, 
when they held from the Crown. 

The Kedleston property has never since left the family. 
The line of the eldest son, Richard, came to an end in an heiress, 
Mary, who brought the Croxall estate in marriage to Edward 
Earl of Dorset, became governess to the children of Charles I., 
and was the only British subject of the female sex for whom a 
public funeral in Westminster Abbey was ever voted by Parlia- 
ment. Doubtless her effigy was carried in procession. But 
Kedleston remained, and remains, in the line of the second son, 
Thomas. The earliest deed possessed by Lord Scarsdale is 
dated the roth, Richard I., é.e., 1198, and it is a grant of the 
manor, advowson and mill of Kedleston from Richard Curzon 
of the elder branch to his cousin, Thomas Curzon of the younger. 

Sir John Curzon, in 1641, received a baronetcy from 
Charles 1. The fourth baronet, Sir Nathaniel, married Mary, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Ralph Assheton of Middleton, and 
their elder son, also named Nathaniel, was the builder of the 
present house soon after he succeeded to the property, and in 
the year 1761 he received the Barony of Scarsdale from 
George III. From 1775 to 1796 he was Chairman of Committees 
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of the House of Lords. Before he was raised to the Peerage 
he had already caught the spirit of the age, and had developed 
an intense interest in classical literature and art. Like others 
of his generation, he had made the grand tour, and began the 
acquisition of an exceptionally fine collection of pictures. Like 
many men of the eighteenth century, such as the earlier Thomas 
Coke and the later Charles Townley, his life seems concentrated 
upon the pleasant activities of the virtuoso, the knowledge and 
love of fine building as a form of self-expression. It was, as 
political life to Pitt, ‘ his mistress, his steed, his dice-box, his 
game-preserve ; it was his ambition, his library, his Creed.” 
Returning to England, he determined to build a house 
which should be a home for his collection. At Kedleston there 
is preserved his correspondence, which took place in 1760, 
with the agents whom he employed to buy pictures on the 
Continent, and especially in Italy. We learn from it how these 
agents and noblemen competed with each other in buying the 
artistic riches of Italy at what seem to-day very modest prices. 
One remarkable feature of the collection of Old Masters made 
for Kedleston is that it remains intact, not a single picture 
having been parted with during the ensuing 150 years. George 
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THE NORTH FRONT: PAINE AND 








THE SOUTH FRONT: ADAM'S 
Richardson, dedicating his book of ceilings speaks of him in 
the stilted fashion of the day as “ eminently distinguished for 
Patronizing the Polite Arts, and uniting the Conveniences of 
Life with Elegance Dignity and Splendour ”’ while the 

Annual Register "’ speaks with justice of his exquisite taste 
in the fine arts, adding that Kedleston would remain a monu- 
ment of it to posterity. The methods which he adopted to 
perfect his monument were singularly drastic, like those of 
Joseph Damer a little later, who entirely demolished the old 
untidy hamlet of Milton Abbas in Dorset and built a new village, 
well out of sight of the great house. Sir Nathaniel procured 
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DESIGN (From Vitruvius Britannicus 

an Act of Parliament by which the turnpike road that had 
previously run in front of the Hall was diverted, so that it should 
encircle, not cut, the park. The village, which stood incon- 
veniently near his home, was removed bodily. ‘ Every hous« 
and vestige of habitation, the small inn for the accommodation 
of those who came to drink of a medicinal well which has the 
virtue of Harrogate waters, and the corn mill adjacent, he pulled 
down in their entirety or rebuilt at a more suitable distance.”’ 
There is no survival of the earlier home of the Curzons, though 
it is known that it had windows of stained glass and armorial 
decoration, and a survey taken in 1657 describes the doorway 
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as being nearly five hundred 
vears old fhis made way 
about 1700 for the pleasant 
red-brick building shown 


in an old painting rhis \ : 
is a quadrangular three / ORL oat ' | 
storeved building with | Foose. BE 


ah 


dormer windows in the 
rool, a portico ot stone on 





the south front and exten- ere ea 
sive gardens with high 

brick walls The plan 
which is also preserved, is 
said to be by ‘“ Smith,’ 
possibly that fine architect 
Smith of Warwick who built 
Stoneleigh But the first 
Lord Scarsdale found his .—- 
home brick and left it stone 
sweeping away all traces of 
the old red-brick house that 














stood on the same spot SECTION THROUGH HALL AND SALOON (From Vitruvius Britannicus 

and “‘ the ground,” as Bray 

writes, ‘‘ has been so much altered that there is no resemblance.” in it. Brettingham, best known from his share in Holkham, i 
Kedleston, as it stands to-day, is by no means the work had already designed the north-east pavilion before Paine was 

of one man, for three eighteenth century architects had a share called in; and, with the foundations of Paine’s design laid 
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and the north front designed, Robert Adam saw the house 


rise, designed the south front, and finished the interior. 
Paine’s ‘account is that Brettingham’s design limited the 


form of both wings on the north front, but that he himself 
designed the body of the house and the “ corridores ” in 1761. 
Sir Nathaniel was anxious to hurry on the building, but Paine 
was too busy in distant and different parts of the kingdom, 
and asked to be released of it; and then “the noble owner 
placed the great work in the hands of those able and ingenious 
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artists, Messrs. Robert and James Adam, who made several 
alterations in the Author’s plans and the whole was carried 
on under their direction”—a very handsome tribute to the 
Adelphi, if there is any truth in the counter-tradition that it was 
Lord Scarsdale who, on his own initiative, dispensed with the 
services of Paine. There is no doubt that Paine was at the top 
and height of his career between 1760 and 1770, and was very 
busy soon after the foundations of Kedleston were laid. The old 
house at Worksop had been burnt to the ground, and the Duke 
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of Norfolk got plans tor rebuilding on a vast scale from Paine 
in 1763. In the same year Paine designed Thorndon Hall for 
Lord Petre, besides less important work that must have fallen 
to the share of the man who nearly divided the practice of the 
profession with Sir Robert Taylor before Robert Adam entered 
the lists. But Paine, capable architect as he was, was somewhat 
commonplace in ornament, and had no very decided individuality 
so that Lord Scarsdale—open as an amateur of the fine arts 
to the new influence—no doubt welcomed the change to Robert 
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Adam, that brilliant and self-assured young man who found the 
door of his career so widely open on his return to England, 
who always significantly refers to himself and his brother 
architects as “ artists,” and whose talk of antiquity was so 
deeply touched with the new spirit. From the evidence ot 
Lord Scarsdale’s valuable collection of Adam’s drawings for 
Kedleston, however, it would seem that Adam was already 
designing for the interior of the house in 1759-60, and that 
Paine must have been mistaken in the date 


ior 


he gives 
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his work there The design for the drawing-room ceiling is 
dated 1759, and in October of the following year Robert Adam 
writes to Sir Nathaniel about the alabaster capitals that were 
then carving “It gives me great pleasure to hear that 
Grosvenor has done the Alabaster Capitals so well. I hope, 
if he is now convinced of his former erroneous way he will 
improve every day when he sees the difference between the 
Simplicity and Elegance of the ancient manner, from the con- 
fusion and littleness of the present stile ’’—a very characteristic 
utterance Whatever the exact degree of unwillingness to 
proceed on the parts of Paine and his patron, the double 
influence on Kedleston of Paine and Adam is clear gain. 
lo the older man is due the plan (in all its main features) 


and the north front in the solid and masculine manner 
of his generation; to the younger the finishing and 


furnishing, and the south front with the generous inscription 
that the first Lord Scarsdale built Amicis et Sibi. There is no 
(lisharmony in the complete building, but a happy collaboration 
if we may call it so, when Adam so definitely ousted Paine) 

certainly a skilful superposition and adaptation. Owing to 
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the somewhat overshadowing reputation of Robert Adam, his 
name has been too exclusively linked with Kedleston. Visitors 
in the lifetime of the first Lord Scarsdale certainly came away 
with the impression that it was all Adam; and Adam’s name 
alone appears as architect beneath both the elevations and the 
plan in “ Vitruvius Britannicus.’”” Even Gwilt, bitter and 
determined foe to the Adelphi and their works, with his eye 
on the north elevation, describes it as the design of a happy 
moment, apparently quite unaware of Paine’s hand there, 
and even goes so far as to say of the whole that it is “ magnifi- 
cently conceived and worthy of any master.”’ 

The north front consists of a central block and two advanced 
vings, connected with it by segmental corridors. A double flight 
of steps leads to the portico; within, there are statues 
in niches, and bas-relief medallions—the latter Adam’s only 
addition to Paine’s elevation. All is of grey stone, except the 
pavilions, which are of stuccoed brick. Many of the stones came 
from Horsley, and when the largest of them was brought 
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FIREPLACE WITH WEDGWOOD PLAQUE. 

down the hill from the old castle site, men from Horsley were 
used as a drag to the carts conveying them, the men afterwards 
being treated with ale from the Kedleston cellars. Adam’s 
south front is in a lighter mood, and is, as can be seen in 
his design, only part of his scheme, for the two pavilions 
and their corridors were never built, though it was the 


first Lord Scarsdale’s intention to finish them. Though one 


of Robert Adam’s very early designs—for it must be 
remembered that he had only returned to England afte: 


Kedleston must be counted 
houses, with Shardeloes and 
remained to him a 
or arresting 


his wander-years in 1758, and 
among his two or three firsi 
the remodelling of Syon—this front 
favourite instance of the principle of ‘‘ movement ”’ 
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picturesqueness of composition, which he explains at length 
in the ‘‘ Works ”’ as “ the r.se and fall, the advance and recess, 
with other diversity of form in the different parts of a building,” 
which give it both spirit and variety of effect. And in this 
front at Kedleston he felt he had attained more movement 
and contrast than in any other, and promised to speak of it 
at large later on, a promise that was never fulfilled, unfortu- 
nately, in the ‘“‘ Works”’; no doubt because the front remained 
incomplete without the characteristic 
pavilions and colonnades which 
would have screened the pavilions 
of Paine and Brettingham. 

The south pavilions were no 
after-thought of Adam, like the 
four new wings which he thought 
to add to Nostell (only one of which 
was finished at Sir Rowland Winn’s 
death), but are shown in Paine’s 
plan. In the complete scheme the 
chapel and greenhouse were to be 
side by side on the south-east wing, 
while on the south-west the organ 
and music-room were placed imme- 
diately above the stables. In the 
centre block Adam’s chief deviation 
from Paine’s plan is in his treatment 
of the staircase. In Paine’s plan a 
top-lighted staircase hall, with 
double flight of steps, is placed 
between the circular drawing-room 
and the great hall of columns, 
whereas in Adam’s scheme the grand 
staircase hall disappears, its place is 
taken by the saloon, which, with 
the hall, extends the whole depth of 
the block. The hall appears in 
Paine’s plan, and immense _ top- 
lighted halls were certainly a feature 
of his designs, as we see by those 
of Worksop and Thorndon ; but the 
decoration is Adam’s, from the 
massive tawny alabaster columns 
with their white marble capitals to the light stucco arabesques 
on the coved ceiling, the panels of monochrome wall decorations, 
the stone floor inlaid with marble. The scholarly George 
Richardson who designed decoration in the antique taste, 
worked under Adam at Kedleston, and in his book of ceilings, 
which he published in 1776, he gives his design for this ceiling, 
adding that as there were many monochrome paintings in the 
hall history-painting on the ceiling was ‘‘ judged improper,” 
while ‘“‘ Grecian trophies’ were considered the proper 
accompaniments of the mural decoration. Richardson's signed 
drawings for the stucco work of the hall, which are preserved 
at Kedleston, are dated 1774, and show a colour scheme of 
pink and green. Altogether it is one of the few English halls 
they can be counted on the fingers of one hand—that definitely 
ask and bear comparison with the unruined “ grandeur that was 
Rome.”’ “ All was simple, great and uniform as it ought to be,” 
writes Gilpin, who saw it in 1772. He adds, however, that 
since he saw it certain alterations had been made, such as the 
painting and varnishing the doors “in the cabinet style” 
(which refers to the painted panels of all four doors), 
and the two hall chimney-pieces appear to be of later 
date. If we turn to the section through the hall and saloon 
the chimney-piece is of a much more severe character 
than the present delicate fantasies, which would seem to date 
from the later years of the eighteenth century. They are 
mentioned by Pilkington in 1789, and it is very probable that 
the upper portion is from the hand of the clever stuccoist Joseph 
Rose, who was designing for Kedleston as late as 1797. The 
hall is empty, and full value is given to its vast expanse by this 
fine restraint i * 


AROLLA: AND ITS CLIMBS. 


HEN writing a description of a mountaineering centre, 
one is invariably embarrassed by the unlikelihood of its 
suiting every reader. Some may be experienced 
climbers, preferring only the hardest expeditions, 

while others may be new to the sport, and unfit for anything 
but easy scrambling. It is for mountain lovers, therefore, of 
average climbing capacity that this article is intended, in the 
hope that they may realise that, in spite of many changes, 
Switzerland still possesses a few charming, though remote, 
centres, where the Alps can be contemplated amid simple 
surroundings, and may also be climbed without the aid _ of 
electric railways. ven in climbing circles there are a great many 
individuals whose horizon is bounded by Zermatt, Chamonix and 
Grindelwald, and who, when the name of Arolla is suggested, hav« 
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a vague idea that it is situated in the St. Gothard Valley or the 
Upper Engadine. Once, however, one has removed trom thei 
minds all ideas of Airolo and Arosa, one may go on to point out 
its correct position, namely, at the head of the Val d’Herens 


which branches off from the Rhone Valley at Sion. Here is a bit 
of Switzerland as the early pioneers knew it ; just a simple upland 
village, with nothing to recommend it but its own natural attrac- 
tions, unsupplemented by tennis tournaments or fashionable 
“five o’clocks.’’ In fact, Arolla has nothing to offer the idler 
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no funicular ascents, not even a grotte aux fées. And yet, though 
primarily a hunting-ground for the mountaineer, it provides ampl 


scope for less ambitious projects, no one presumably venturing so 
far afield without some form of pedestrian exercise in view And 
here lies one of the chief attractions of the place, in that it can offer 
ascents of every description and difficulty; it is an admirabl 


school to choose for one’s early climbing education, while many of 
its peaks will call for all the resources of the most finished moun 
taineer. It would be, of course, impossible in so small a space 
to give anything like a detailed account of the expeditions to be 
made ; but even the scantiest description of them may be of some 
assistance to any who feel inclined to climb a little off the beaten 
track. So, always bearing in mind that this article is intended for 
the average climber, | will try to give some idea of the most interest 
ing ascents to be made. 

For an introductory acquaintance with the district there is 
nothing to beat the Petite Dent de Veisivi, whose jagged ridge is 
so plainly seen to the north-east of the village; it is a perfectly 
straightforward piece of rock climbing of some three hours, and, 
though there are passages where the hands play as large a part 
as the feet, there is nothing which should worry an active and 
enthusiastic amateur. Among other second-class peaks there are 
the Aiguille de la Za, of which the piéce de resistance is a rathe1 
smooth slab; the Pigne d’Arolla, for those who do not mind a 
day’s trudge in the snow ; and, lastly, the Mont Collon, an admirable 
combination of snow and rock work, and perhaps the most imposing 
looking mountain in the neighbourhood. Of the more difficult 
climbs, the ascent of the Aiguille de la Za by the west face and the 
traverse of the Aiguilles Rouges form undoubtedly the finest 
expeditions of the district; they are, naturally, only tor moun 
taineers of some experience, and are well worth a visit The 
former is simply a succession of rock walls, broken up at intervals 
by narrow ledges from which the leading climber can attend to the 
safety of those below. One or two passages call for a considerabk 
amount of gymnastics, particularly the last parapet, which is not 
at all unlike a lift shaft, with a glimpse of the Arolla hotels directly 
below. More serious still is the traverse of the Aiguilles 
for not only is it a longer and more exhausting climb, some three 
hours being required to reach the base, but the rock work in many 
places is of a more sensational and tiring nature. On the northern 
and central peaks the climbing is fairly straightforward ; but it 
is on the southern point that the exciting part of the day begins 
Seen from below it resembles a huge hand of countless fingers ; 
and, as a matter of fact, about nine of these fingers, or gendarmes 
are crossed en route Most of them involve exercise of the 
gymnastic order, and, if covered with a little ice, can cause 
unlimited trouble But, on the whole, the rock is sound, and there 
are few climbs round Arolla which call for such a sustained effort 
of mind and muscle, and which afford the well trained cragsman 


Rouges 


so magnificent a reward. 








Such in brief are the principal attractions of the district ; but 
rhaps no account of Arolla would be complete without some 
mention of the Dent Blanche, that formidable summit which 
though not in the immediate neighbourhood, is so easily approached 


from the convenient Bertol hut As with all the great giants of 
the Alps, the ease or difficulty of its conquest is entirely dependent 
on weather conditions; in a hot summer its southern ridge may 
offer very little difficulty, while after a fresh fall of snow the ascent 
might be scarcely justifiabl In August of this vear the write 


with a friend and two guides, was fortunate enough to make the 
descent by the West Ridge, perhaps the most impressive side of thi 
mountain Seen from above, the view of those shattered precipices 

one to be remembered tower upon tower succeed one anothet 


THE LEOPARDS OF EASTERN ASIA. 


HAT leopards from different parts of Asia and Africa 
present more or less marked differences in the size and 
shap: of their spots, or rosettes, the length and thick 
ness of their fur, and the relative length of their tails, 
is a fact which, although long familiar both to fu 

merchants and naturalists, appears to be less well known among 
sportsmen. On the strength of such differences naturalists 
have given separate scientific names to several of what they 
regard as local races of Felis pardus, or even as distinct species 
of leopard. Since, however, individual leopards from the same 
region also vary to a certain extent in the above-mentioned 
respects, while, as a general rule, there is no definite and easily 
recognised feature by which these local races can be severally 
distinguished, it is in most cases a matter of very considerable 
difficulty to gain a clear idea of the limits of local as distinct 
from individual variation among these animals. In all such 
cases the only way to form a trustworthy judgment is to have 
access to large series of skins from different localities ; and in 
this respect fur merchants have far better opportunities than 
naturalists, since even a collection like that of the Natural 
History Museum contains, as a rule, only a very limited number 
of leopard skins from any particular district, whereas in a big 
fur warehouse there may be dozens. 

For the opportunity of inspecting such a series of leopard 
skins, chiefly from the Far East, the present writer is in- 
debted to the courtesy of Mr. Ernest Poland As the result 
of this inspection, it became unmistakably evident that as 
regards the leopards of Eastern Asia—which alone form the 
subject of this article—not only are naturalists fully justified 
in recognising the existence of local races, but also that there 
are probably more of such races than have yet received names. 
rhe one unfortunate element in regard to trade skins is that 
the localities where they were obtained are known, as a rule, 
only in a general way, and that they are never accompanied 
by skulls. One specially interesting feature which has, however, 
been previously noticed by a few naturalists is that as we go 
eastward and north-eastward from India several of these 
local races are characterised by the larger size of their spots, 
thereby approximating to the jaguar of South America, the 
ancestors of which almost certainly made their way from 
Eastern Asia into the new world by the Bering Strait route 
at a time when there was a continuous land-bridge between 
the two continents. A second notable point is that the northern 
races of the leopard, as might have been expected, carry thicker 
and rougher coats than their more southern cousins. 

At the present day the great bulk of the leopard skins 
that come into the market (and, it may be added, almost all 
the tiger skins) are imported from various parts of the Chinese 
Empire. Among these Chinese skins a common type is the 
one known in the trade as “ Half-Manchurian,”” consignments 
of which are brought down the Yang-tse from Hankow. Skins 
of this type appear to belong to the race described by the late 
Professor Milne-Edwards of the Paris Museum as Felis fontanieri, 
and established on the evidence of a skin procured by the 
traveller Fontanier, in the neighbourhood of Pekin. The 
accompanying photograph, taken from a coloured plate in a 
work by Professor Milne-Edwards, represents the original 
skin on which this race was named. As compared with an 
ordinary Indian leopard, it will be noticed that the relatively 
large spots are more widely sundered from one another, and 
also that they have very large light centres, their wide separation 
being specially noticeable on the neck and thighs, where they 
completely lose their rosette-like character. The coat is rela- 
tively rough, and the tail bushy and of great length, although 
the latter feature may, perhaps, have been somewhat exaggerated 
by the artist. Apparently, the same race of leopard, typified 
by a Korean skin, was described at an earlier date by the Dutch 
naturalist, Schlegel, as Felis pardus orientalis, a name which 
must, accordingly, replace the one given by Milne-Edwards. 
The Japanese leopard, described in 1836 by Dr. Gray as Felis 
japonensis, is probably an allied type. 
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in an endless succession of jagged teeth, until the eye can follow 
the wonderful ridge no longer, but is caught by the glint of the 
Ferpécle ice-fall away below, like the flash of clear water at thi 
bottom of a well But the Dent Blanche is not a peak to be trifled 
with, and should not be attempted in doubtful weather; and 
therefore, if time at Arolla is limited, it is wiser to confine one’s 
attention to the summits near at hand and where weather cor 

ditions are of less importance Every dav spent in those snow, 

highlands will be one to look back to, and when the climbing seaso1 

comes round and the mountaineer longs once more for the ring of 

the axe or the tinkle of the cow-bells on the upland pasture, let 

him remember Arolla and spend such a summer as only his fondest 

dreams could picture. \. BLAcKwWwoop PorRTER. 





MANCHURIAN LEOPARD. 


From an Amurland Specimen in the Natural History Museun: 


Skins from Southern China, known in the trade as Chinese, 
belong to a smaller-spotted type of leopard, apparently neare1 
to the Indian race. On the other hand, the leopards of Burma 








MALAY LEOPARD. 
From Heck's “* Lebende Bilder.” 





and the Malay countries are large-spotted types, with the coat 
somewhat rough and the tail long. As a representative ot 
this group may be taken a leopard formerly living in the Berlin 
Zoological Gardens and figured by Dr. Heck, the Director ot 








KOREAN LEOPARD 


From the coloured piate in Milne-Edwards’ ‘‘ Mammuyeres.” 
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that establishment, in a book of photographic plates entitled 
‘“Lebende Bilder.’” This leopard, which was purchased at 
Calcutta, was regarded by Dr. Heck as a representative of the 
Indian race, but in its large spots it resembles skins in Messrs. 
Poland’s warehouse, from Burma and the Malay countries, 
as it also does in the heavy, solid spotting of the limbs. Whether 
it belongs to the Burmese or the Malay race, which may be 
distinct, is difficult to decide. The Malay race bears the name 
of Felis pardus variegata. 

The jaguar-like character of the markings in these Malay 
leopards is still more pronounced in certain skins from Siam 
which came under the writer’s notice a few years ago, the light 
centres of some of the rosettes containing one or more isolated 
black spots, as in the South American species. 

Lastly, we have the Manchurian leopard (Felis pardus 
villosa) as typified by the Amurland specimen shown in the 
third illustration, which was presented to the Natural History 
Museum by the Hon. Walter Rothschild, and has been separated 
from the so-called fontanieri, with which it had previously been 
confounded, by Mr. Louis Bonhote. Like the tiger of the 
same region, this race is characterised by its heavy build, 
long, thick coat and bushy tail. The type specimen is charac- 
terised by the light ground-colour of the coat and the marked 
tendency of the body-spots to lose their light centres and become 
wholly solid, the spots on the legs being entirely solid. In a 
living specimen figured by Dr. Heck in the work cited (as F. 
fontanieri) the tendency to solidarity in the body spots is less 
marked, while, owing apparently to the greater length of the 
coat, the outline of the spots is somewhat blurred. On the 
whole, in spite of its geographical position, the Manchurian 
leopard is rather less jaguar-like than the Malay race. 

It may be added that large-spotted leopards occur in 
parts of Northern and Eastern Africa; a magnificent speci- 
men of the Moroccan leopard, the largest of all the races, 
being exhibited in Mr. Rothschild’s museum at Tring. 
On the other hand, the leopards of the rest of the African 
continent are distinguished from all the Asiatic representatives 
of their kind by the very small size and great abundance of 
their spots, which render the skins unmistakable even at the 
first glance. Unfortunately, the late Dr. Blanford, when 
writing his work on the Mammals of British India, was under 
the impression that this small-spotted character is distinctive 
of all African leopards. R. LYDEKKER. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


ROOTS AS FATTENING FOODS. 
CIENTIFIC investigation is gradually increasing our know 





ledge as to the feeding value of turnips and swedes, the 
cultivation of which crop lies at the root of all successful 

arable farming in the North. It has long been a moot 

point as to whether it is economical to feed turnips and 

swedes to fattening cattle and sheep so lavishly as has been, and 
Professor Gilchrist 
He has shown that 
while cattle can quite successfully be made fit for the butcher 
without any roots at all, yet this can only be done at a cost which 
is substantially in excess of that incurred if roots form a consider 
able part of the feed. This is tantamount to saying that the cheapest 
foods a farmer can use for fattening purposes are the turnips and 
It may be said, ‘‘ Why, then, 
use any purchased foods at all; why not begin and finish the 
fattening on roots alone ?’”’ It is, no doubt, true that that is quite 
possible ; but whether it would be profitable is another matter. 
There is little doubt it would be unprofitable, because the fattening 
period would be unduly prolonged, and successful fattening depends, 
among other things, on that peried being kept as short as possible. 
There is a happy mean between all roots and no roots at all, but 
what the mean is has not yet been very accurately determined. 
One thing is certain, I think—namely, that the mean point is set 
much further out than where it was placed by the theorists of 
twenty years ago, and that a beast of about one thousand 
pounds live weight, after it is started on swedes, may safely be 
given one hundred and twelve pounds per day (if they are available), 
and that the cake feeding should be regulated accordingly. The 
value of a crop of roots is to be judged, not by the number ot 
tons produced per acre, but by the amount of dry matter yielded. 
It has been found that the feeding value of both turnips and 
swedes varies in proportion to the dry matter they contain. This 
is not merely a piece of interesting information, but has a 
practical value for farmers, because the farmer has some measure 
of control over the production of dry matter. Soil has something 
to de with it, and season plays an important part. In neither of 
these cases can the skill of the farmer be of any avail. Roots, 


still is, customary in the root-growing districts. 
has to some extent answered this question. 


swedes which he himself grows. 
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however, like most other things, have an individuality, and different 
varieties of turnips and swedes show differing proportions of dry 
matter. Here the scientist can help the farmer and the farmer help 
himself, the former by selecting the right varieties and improving 
them, the latter by recognising and quickly adopting the best 
article when it is put before him. Some of the big seed farms are 
doing most useful work in this direction—work which is no doubt 
profitable to themselves, but is, at the 
advantage. There is another aspect of the question which ha: 
received little attention hitherto, but deserves, and will no doubt 
receive, that the 
nutritive matter in swedes has, to a large extent, an equal valu 


same time, of national 


consideration. Professor Gilchrist has shown 


with the same amounts of nutritive matter in our more common 
cakes, meals and fodders. At the same time 
recognised fact that animals fattened on roots grown on one class 


there is the well 
of land will show a larger percentage of dead weight in relation 
to live weight than animals, having the same finish, fed on roots 
grown on another class of land. I have seen this difference amount 


to from 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. There is, therefore, obviously 

some clusive difference in the quality of dry matter produced 

by different soils, but whether this is a controllable factor no on 

can at present say. i. & 
RATIO OF FOOD VALUE TO COST. 

One of the most instructive portions of Professor Gilchrist’s 
Bulletin was that wherein he gave the comparative feeding value 
of different foods, and their cost through a number of years. For 
instance, 3lb. of maize meal has about the same feeding constituents 
as 5lb. of meadow hay of average quality, or 44lb. of seed hay ; now, 
in November, 1903 the price of maize was 21s. 6d. per quarter of 
s8olb. (£5 os. 4d. per ton), while the price of hay was about /5 pet 
ton. 
and buy maize. 
quarter (£7 per ton), while hay was under £4 per ton, therefore it paid 
to use up the hay on the farm and to buy as little maize as possible. 


Therefore, it was obviously profitable to sell hay off the farm 
In 1908, on the contrary, maize stood at 30s. per 


Professor Gilchrist’s table of the comparative value of various 
foods is as follows: ‘“‘ 28lb. of average swedes, or 37lb. of average 
yellow turnips, contain practically the same feeding constituents 
as 2lb. maize meal and 4lb. oat straw. Other 
28lb. swedes are: (1) 2lb. maize meal, 2}lb. meadow hay; (2 
1lb. Bombay cotton cake, s5lb. oat straw; (3) 1}$lb. meadow hay 
and 2%lb. maize meal.’’ Of course, the more concentrated and th« 
dryer the ration the more water must be given with it W. HH. 
THE FARMER AND CHRISTMAS. 

In the olden days Christmas was a very profitable festival 
indeed to the farmer, but it can hardly be reckoned so now. In 
the good old days farmers specially fed their animals for the Christ 
mas markets, and the heavier they were the more profit was there for 
everyone except the butcher—and yet even this astute individual 


substitutes for 


would grumble if the fat ox had not a sufficiency of suct for his 


customers. For months and months the farmer's desire was to 
reserve his best animals and feed them as well as he could ; and in 
those days the butcher required weight, and would have it, in orde1 
to make his Christmas show. The oxen must be ripe, the steers 
and maiden heifers fat, and if the shcep were not fat what an outcry 
animals, when converted into beef and 


there was! Then these 


mutton, were duly ticketed as being bred and fed by Squire so-and-so ! 
On the butcher’s show day a fat calf and porkers, specially dressed 
and all kidney attracted the 
especially in the evening when the gas-jets were lit. 
frequently paid in gold 
represented a goodly sum of money to the farmer. Now, 
Butchers will not purchase th« 


covered, gaping crowds, more 
The butcher's 
cheque—the account was more 
alas, 
such good things exist no longer. 
big weighty beasts their fathers did ; they must have those showing 
leaner meat and smaller joints. The extra fat beasts must be killed 
before Christmas as the modern housewife has no desire for suet 
with which to make her puddings during Christmas Week ; in fact, sh« 
makes fewer puddings yearly, and she generally makes them in 
November. With poultry it is the The twenty-pound 
goose is no longer in demand, but the big turkey still remains so, 
aud in this respect the farmer’s wife is losing a great deal of the 


In the olden days the birds were 


Same, 


private custom her mother had. 
killed and plucked, and the cook prepared them for the spit. Nowa 
days cooks will not do this, and the birds are purchased ready 
trussed from the poulterer’s. This, of course, causes the farmet 
to have to sell his poultry to a middleman. 
if the farmer had the birds drawn and trussed the same as the 
Thus it will be seen that owing to the craze, or rather 


This might be obviated 


poulterer does. 
present-day demand, for smaller joints and leaner meat, the farmer's 
return from the Christmas markets is nothing like what if formerly 
was. In fact, in the majority of instances it pays the farmer fai 
better to hold his fat stock over to the late January and early 
February markets. FE. W. 
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RUNNING BY 


GLANCE at a hunting map will tell us that the Pytchley 
country includes a part (and that the best for hunt- 
ing) of Northamptonshire and a small extent of 
Leicestershire between Mr. Fernie’s and the Ather- 
stone countries. Not the least of the many advan- 

tages of the Pytchley, as a hunting country, is that it its 
surrounded by countries which have been carefully preserved 
for a century or longer. Foxes have been hunted for genera- 
tions. They fly at the sound of hound and horn. If we start 
from Market Harborough on the west, in our survey of the 
boundaries there is the Woodland Pytchley, which, though an 
integral part of the Pytchley, is worked as a separate hunt, 
with a Master and a pack of its own. Further south comes 
the Oakley, and next below that the Grafton, which draws a 
number of Pytchley coverts by permission and has done so 
for sixty years or more. Then along the borders of some of 
the very best of the Pytchley grass lie the Warwickshire and 
North Warwickshire, offering some of the choicest bullock 





PYTCHLEY NEAR 


CRACK’S HILL. 


pastures to Pytchley foxes and their followers. Indeed, Shuck 
burgh and Hillmorton are names as familiar to Pytchley folk 
as to the members of the hunts to which they belong. Then 
on the north-east is the Atherstone, also offering its smoothest 
flying fences ; while Mr. Fernie’s Monday country in the north: 
links the Pytchley with some of the cream of High Leicester 
shire. Fortunate in its neighbours, the Pytchley is no less 
favoured in its own territory. The Pytchley is a country 
with many varieties of surface and contour. There is no 
monotony, yet there are few violent contrasts. The hills ar 
less steep than those of Rutland, its levels less monotonous 
than those of some parts of Leicestershire or Bedfordshire 
Its fences, though strong, come for the most part less thickl\ 
than in Warwickshire, and although to ride over the Pytchle, 
country taxes the nerves of the rider and the courage and 
capacity of the horse to the utmost, yet it is only in one sma! 
corner close to Market Harborough that the fences becom: 
as unrideable as they are in parts of the territory of some o/ 
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the Pytchley’s neighbours. 
If a man wished to hunt 
with the Pytchley on the 
four days they are out in 
each week, the most central 
spot would be in the village 
of Guilsbrough or its neigh- 
bourhood. There are, of 
ourse, places which com 
nand the parts of the 
Pytchley country as well as 
ther hunts—Rugby, most 
uitable for men who wish 
o be in touch with London ; 
Market Harborough, a 
irst-rate hunting centre ; 
Weedon and Northampton, 
vell known to soldiers ; and 
he two pleasant old world 
ountry towns of Daventry 


ind Lutterworth. The 
listricts assigned to each 


if these four hunting days 
if the Pytchley week, have 
ich their own most 
listinctive characteristics. 
fo begin with Monday. 
in this Monday country is 
ituated the village of 
Pytchley. The old hall, 
built in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth by Sir Euseby 
Isham, was the head- 
quarters of the Club, 
founded by the first Lord 
Spencer. Here lived two 
Pytchley Masters — Lord 


Sondes and Sir Charles Knightley. In 1829 it was pulled 


down by George Payne. The Monday country is a good 
scenting district, but as an arena for hard riding it is not 
so favoured as the rest of the Pytchley country. There 


are some strong woodlands towards Northampton with good 
rides. Along time may be and often is expended in endeavouring 
to drive foxes out. Then 
there is a great deal of deep 
plough. There is a pleasant 
grass vale round Harrowden. 
The Monday country enjoys 
a very high average of 
sport. The foxes are 
stout and wild. There are 
not the crowds we see on 
other days; the pack is 
not pressed and the hunts- 
man has room to cast as he 
thinks best. This country is 
deep to ride over in wet 
weather when, as in other 
plough countries, scent is at 
its best. Wet weather with 
a touch of east in the wind 
the most promising 
condition. The fences 
are practicable, consisting 
of hedges and ditches and 
some timber and a little 
wall, which look none the 
smaller when hounds run 
fast and the ground is hold- 
ing. But most people who 
are strangers or casual 
visitors, when the Pytchley 
is mentioned, think of the 
Wednesday country, the 
green pastures and flying 
iences from Crick to 
Yelvertoft, from Lilbourne 
0 Stanford (there is plough 
here and there, but the 
main character of this part 
'S grass). For its record of 
sport the Wednesday / 
country of the Pytchley 

deserves all that has been 

said or written of it. The 

sport is, and always has 

been, great. I have read 
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OLD-FASHIONED ©“ OXER. 

the old Althorp chase books, in which the second Lord Spencer 
and Charles King, his huntsman, told of the sport of early days 
In later times Whyte Melville and Pennell Elmhirst have written 
vivid tales of Pytchley hunting. In all writers, the 
Wednesday fixtures have, by the sport from them, justified 
their fame. If you wish to get a general idea of the character 


these 
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of the country, there is no better plan than to climb the Hemplow 

a famous stronghold and nursery of foxes—and look out 
from thence over the wide expanse of grass. If you are 
fortunate enough to ride across this Crick and Stanford country, 
every field, every fence, is full of associations with the great 
sportsmen of the past. Charles Payne slips over it with such 
ease as to deceive rash followers into the idea that it is quite 
easy, or his master, George Payne, the most popular Master of 
Foxhounds of his day, comes sweeping over the fences with a 
loose reign. Again, many of us can recollect the wonderful 
manner in which Captain Bay Middleton would come to the 
front, making up lost ground by his knowledge of pace and his 
eye for the right way over a country. 

I confess that I am puzzled where to begin, so many and so 
famous are the Wednesday coverts ; yet there is nothing better 
than to follow the lead of the artist who has caught with 
sympathetic pencil not only the character, but the very spirit 
of the Pytchley. So we begin with Crick. They tell us that, 
many years ago, in the golden age of fox hunting, when there 
was no wire and no railroads, a fox jumped up out of a hedgerow 
near Crick and gave such a run that it was determined to plant 
a covert near. But look at the pictures. There is, to the left, 
the horse labouring over the ridge and furrow, and there, too, is 
the stout blackthorn hedge with a ditch towards you which 
Freeman’s horse is taking with the bold, rocketing bound of 
the true Pytchley hunter. A man may be brave, but a horse 
must be bold and free if we are to cross the Pytchley country on 
Wednesdays with safety and pleasure. Of all the countries I 
have seen, the Pytchley most certainly demands a first-rate 
hunter. It is only something out of the common that can stride 
over such an oxer as is here depicted. You can see the ditch, 
the rail, the cut and laid fence for which very likely the 
hedger got a prize at the annual hedge-cutting competitions 
instituted and kept up by that Hunt. But you cannot 


see the ditch the other side, yet it is very probably 
there. Timber too! A stout oak rail and a ditch. Not 


everyone would face it. But the ladies who wear the 
white collar are not to be turned when hounds are running. 
Yet we note that this one has shoulders in front of her and 
blood and power under the saddle. Please note that it is a 
side saddle she is riding on. No lady riding on a cross saddle 
could have landed in such form. By Cracks Hill Covert we 
set the Hunt galloping not far from Crick and on the way to 
Winwick, and possibly leading on to that excellent little cluster 
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of coverts, the Warren, and a little further Thornby Rabbit 
Spinney Firetail, leaving on the east Elkington (which the 
Hunt owes to the late Lord Spencer), with its formidable bottom 
and its steep slopes. But not even the Pytchley Wednesda) 
country is all smooth, nor is it without its drawbacks. Lil 
many other grass countries, scent is often evanescent. The: 
is too much artificial manure on the fields, too many peop) 
and too many dogs in the pastures. Railways, canals a: 
villages all hinder the hounds, baffle the fox and puzzle t 
huntsman. It is no easy matter to kill foxes in the Pytch! 
country. But there are two other sections of the count 
scarcely less excellent as hunting districts than the one 
which I have been writing. These two portions are huni: 
on Fridays and Saturdays alternately. Of these the Mark 
Harborough country is partly like the Monday country a 
partly grass of the best sort—old bullock pastures—but rou 
Harborough too stiff for pleasure and in places all but impr 
ticable. The parishes of Farndon, Clipston, Oxendon a 
Braybrooke all have some fences which even the best n 
decline. Everyone has heard of Waterloo Gorse. It is 
situated that a fox found there is certain to run over at le: 

a part of the country of which I have been writing. Colo; 
Anstruther Thomson tells us how men began to fall when 
the famous Waterloo run, they reached it. Two fie 
from Shipley there was a stiff stile and foot-board, wh 
lots of fellows tumbled over. A little further on the Mas 
himself, riding Valeria, in spite of his own light weight and 
courage of the mare, was turned over by a strong bullfinch, “a 
then there came a nasty double with a rail towards me—not 
uncommon type of fence in these parts—then the Farnd 
Bottom and more grief.’ Outside this section the country 
simpler, the high blackthorn fences, with one and sometin 
two ditches, give way to the ordinary type of hedge or timb: 
A well-foxed district is that round Maidwell. Mr. Loder | 
improved greatly the coverts on this estate, and a fox is alwa 
to be found. This part of the country is more like that hunt: 
on Mondays, as one gets further south. There is some plou 
and the grass is apt to ride deep. Here, as elsewhere in tiv 
Pytchley, you want quantity as well as quality in your stab 
The southern section of the country—that which borders on 
the Bicester and Grafton countries—is popularwith those towhoin 
fox hunting in its best form is dear. But the country defies 
description in a small space ; yet perhaps enough has been said 
to show that the fame of the Pytchley is no legend. X. 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

T this season of the year there can be no fitter subject 

for consideration than the ideal book for children. 

We do not refer to schook books or to literature of 

any kind—this is meant for edification—but to those 

volumes that are meant only to amuse. Generally 
speaking, those who have charge of children are not as careful 
as they might be about choosing this kind of reading ; yet its 
importance scarcely needs demonstration. Everybody has 
noticed how a child’s vocabulary and form of expression are modi- 
fied by the conversation it hears. Vulgar, slangy companions 
will account for a vulgar, slangy form of speech. Refinement 
will equally grow from the companionship of refined friends. 
A book is but written conversation, and those volumes that 
are put into the hands of a child when its mind is most plastic 
must inevitably have a great formative effect. An ounce of 
practice is better than a pound of theory, and what we mean 
may be very fittingly explained by a reference to an out-of-the- 
way book for children called Margaret's Book, which has been 
written by Mr. H. Fielding-Hall and published by the firm of 
Hutchinson. The author has the priceless gift of being able 
to write with a fine directness and simplicity, without descending 
to the imbecility of baby language. Boys and girls are very 
sensitive to anything that looks like condescension on the part 
of their elders, and the story that is written down to suit their 
comprehension is by that very fact condemned at the outset. 
But many authors are able to begin with this idea clearly in 
their heads; not one in a hundred shows himself capable 
of maintaining the same level to the end of the chapter. It is 
indeed very difficult to do so. Days will come when the author 
sits with an inspiration to write something that does not come 
fully into accord with the rest of the book, but feeling sure that 
it is in its way good stuff, he will not readily consign it to its 
proper destination—the waste-paper basket. Besides, in our 
time there has grown up a hasty and slovenly class of writers 
who care nothing for maintaining the same excellence throughout. 
Of course, when one thinks of it, only one man of genius in the 
course of severai generations is able to do this. Bunyan did it ; 


Defoe did it, accidentally or of set purpose ; and one or two 
others. Dean Swift stumbled by accident into writing an 
exquisite fairy tale when he was intent only on satire, and one 
thing we have to be thankful for is that in the best cf the fair, 
tales the narrative style of the best raconteur has been splendid), 
maintained. Mr. Fielding-Hall just falls short of winning into 
the ranks of the elect. If he could have maintained the same 
direct and yet charming style with which he wrote the chapter 
called ‘“‘ The Stream and the Pond,” he would have indeed 
arrived; but from that point he shows considerable falling 
off, until he becomes absolutely “ poetic” in his ‘ Hunter's 
Story.” Instead of being beautiful with the beauty that earth 
and sand and stream and glade show in a clear light, he becomes 
only pretty, like a landscape in a Christmas card. Here is an 
example which no doubt many commentators would single 
out as illustrating the style of the author at his best : 

““ Then,” sighed the stream, “ I was clear as a child’s thoughts, and | sanz 
for joy as I fled adown the steep; but now I am dark with the clay and sans 
of the plains, and I have no more song. The sun dries me up becaus¢ 
are no trees to shade me, and I shall never leap again.” 

This is one of those passages of fine writing which the cyn« 
advises the young author to cut out. It is, indeed, addressed 
to the elders. In contrast to it, take Margaret’s metamor- 
phosis into a fish : 

Then she felt herself changing. Her feet came together and grew id 
and her arms grew short, and she felt something in her back which was © 
though she could not see it. Her nighty came off, and her skin changed a ‘ 
harder and brighter. Then all the bedclothes became soft and cool an (> 
appeared, andlo! she was alittle fish swimming inastream. The air was ed 
towater. The music was the song the stream was sing:ing as it went. It s} ed 
and fell, and laughed and cried, for it could not keep still. 

Here you have hard, concrete, good writing without ‘ull 
or conscious search for beauty; yet beauty is there, as it +'s0 
is in the brief, direct, yet living conversation between |!) ce 
Perch and Gudgeon. ; 

The story of the book is that a good fairy offered « «ls 
contented little girl four wishes, in each of which she was to ave 
what she desired. Her first one was to be a fish, and i our 
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opinion the story of her experience in that character is a bit 
of most excellent writing. It made us feel that a classic had been 
added to the literature for the young. But when she turns 
into a rose, new elements creep in and the sympathy of the 
reader is not enlisted and kept as it had been before. In the 
third and last sections the falling off is accentuated. Yet 
let it be remembered that we are judging this book by a very 
high test, by comparison, in point of fact, with the best work 
of the kind that ever has been written. If we compare it only 
with the ordinary stuff which is turned out year by year at this 
season, words would scarcely be sufficient to express our praise 
of it. Mr. Fielding-Hall has many of those attributes which 
make a great writer for children, and he has very few of their 
weaknesses. The book is wholesome and pleasant from begin- 
ning to end, and we can imagine no more suitable present for 
Christmas. 


PARASITES OF MAN AND OTHERS. 
The Flea, by Harold Russell. 
VERY few books dealing with any branch of entomology, however well written 
they may be, are free from a certain aridity conducive to yawns in the indolent 
reviewer ; but Mr. Harold Russell, the author of The Flea (Cambridge University 
Press), has an agreeab!e humour which helps the reader through the occasional, 
but inevitable, technicalities of his subject. The title of the book is a little 
misleading and suggests that there is only one such creature ;_ it should have been 
fleas, for more than four hundred species have been discovered, and the habits 
of many of them are described in this book. The largest known flea, a monster 
of seven millimetres in length, is found, Americans will be gratified to learn, 
in the United States, where all things are on a larger scale than in less favoured 
countries. Formerly the mere mention of a flea was a cause of merriment, 
and in some people it is said to produce, by suggestion, a violent irritation of 
the skin; but nowadays no one can afford to laugh at these agile little parasites, 
which have been found to play so important a part in the transmission of disease. 
It is especially in connection with plague that fleas have become notorious, 
and it is only within the last twenty years that this agency in the dissemination 
of that dreaded disease has been recognised. It has been known for many ages 
that plague among human beings was associated with mortality among rats 
and mice; ¢.g., we may read in the Book of Solomon: * Then said they, What 
shall be the trespass offering which we shall return to him? They answered, 
Five golden emerods (buboes) and five golden mice (rats) according to th» 
number of the lords of the Philistines, for one plague was on you all and on your 
lords.” In India, too, it seems to have been long ago the custom for the people 
to leave their houses when the rats began to die. The Black Death, which 
ravaged Europe in the fourteenth century, was plague ; hundreds of thousands 
of persons perished, but no one suspected the rats or the fleas. Our modern 
knowledge of the disease dates only from 1894, when the bacillus of plague was 
discovered by Kitasato, a Japanese. In 1896, when plague broke out in India, 
it was observed that infection was spread from house to house in a way that could 
only be accounted for on the supposition that the bacillus was carried by an 
animal. In the following year plague bacilli was found in fleas, and it has since 
been shown by the researches of Simond, Hankin and Verjbitski, to mention 
the names only of some of the pioneers, that plague is conveyed from one person 
to another by the fleas, which are usually found on the rats of the infected 
districts. The story of these discoveries is most enthralling, and it is admirably 
told by Mr. Russell in language which is intelligible to the most unscientifix 
reader. An interesting account is also given of the chigoes or jiggers, those 
burrowing fleas which are unpleasantly familiar to travellers in tropical America 
and Africa, and of the bat fleas, which, by prolonged disuse of their eyes, have 
become blind. Many people who have observed the busy occupations of monkeys 
will be astonished to learn that these animals are free from fleas; and, indeed, 
it is somewhat strange that this should be so, when their more highly developed 
relation, man, is favoured in this respect. It is interesting also to note that the 
human flea, which soon starves on a diet of rats’ or rabbits’ blood, is a true 
parasite of that ancient animal, the badger. The book is illustrated by a number 
of excellent drawings, which would be of more value if the parts to which they 
refer were more clearly indicated. 


(Cambridge University Press.) 


FROM THE CHILD’S POINT OF VIEW. 

A Childhood, by Joan Arden, with a Preface by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
(Cambridge, 1913, Bowes and Bowes.) 

THESE remembrances of a childhood have no plot, and people who read a book 
for its story only may find them disconnected and dull; but anyone who is 
interested in a child’s view of life should read them, for they are written with a 
rare simplicity and truthfulness. The writer does not imagine, through a mist 
of grown-up sentiment, what her childhood was like ; she evidently has the rare 
power of knowing, as we know about yesterday, all that she experienced then. 
She knows, as Professor Gilbert Murray points out in his short introductory 
preface, “‘ that mysterious sense of life in lifeless things ’"—that sense which is 
natural to all children, and which only poets and artists retain. Sometimes 
this mana in concrete objects is sinister, as in the cottage of the gardener’s mother, 
“which smelt, as all cottages do, as if the sun had sucked out some wickedness 
from the bits of carpets and curtains and even from the wooden things. 2s 
At other moments it is lovely and welcoming: ‘“‘ Sometimes on summer morn- 
ings . . . when the sun had only yet touched the treetops, I went in the 
fields to look for mushrooms. Then, suddenly pushing through the wet grass, 
I would see the white roundness of one, and others nearit. They looked astenish- 
ingly holy, and were warm with life and wet with drops of dew on them, and when 
I touched my face with them they were tender, and the smell of their growing 
was strong. But when the sun shone hot on the grass and dried it, I found no 
more and went home.” All through we are reminded of the extraordinary 
importance of the senses of touch and smell in childhood, the joy of 
playing by a stream, because of “the coldness of the water which 
numbed my fingers, and the friendly coolness of the wet mud,” and the excitement 
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of waiting for the train to pass, to “ hear the well-known thunder and 
smell the hot smoky breath of a friend”; also of the nearness or dearness of 
animals, so that, to be able to enjoy the eating of even a sugar rabbit it was 
necessary to persuade one’s self that * the rabbit came together again and found 
himself in a beautifully furnished room inside me and lounged on a velvet covered 


’ 


sofa.” Here, too, are a child’s haunting sense of sin and the deep-buried primi 


tive terrors of dreams and of the dark. ‘“‘ Another dreadful thing was to hear 
the rain falling insistently at night when I was alone in bed. It once fell down 
with a growing swell of noise, and I called out to a nursemaid who was passing 
the door, * The rain will come over the house and we shall be drowned!’ She 
came up to my bed and said, ‘ It’s all right, God promised never to drown the 
But it 
would be easy to go on quoting indefinitely from A Childhood, for on almost 


every page there are passages of most sure and delicate remembrance. To 


world again, and when the rain’s loudest it soon gets gentle again.’ ” 


corroborate their truthfulness, the reader, especially if he has grown up in the 
country, will find springing up in his mind forgotten memories of his own child- 
And to a 
book of this nature there could be no stronger testimony. F. 


hood—of all its old important sights and sounds and happenings 


POET AND OPTIMIST. 
Love Triumphant, and Other Poems, by R. Gorrel Barnes 
Green.) 


(Longmans, 


IT is a great pleasure to open Mr. Gorrel Barnes’ small book of poems and t: 
find therein a wealth of personal thought and picturesque fancy, a rare thin; 
in these days, when many of our poets are largely derivative. Mr. Barnes hay 
melodies to give us; his poems are full of the dauntless optimism and vigour 
of youth. He sings of the spring, of the abundant joy of life, skies that are blue 
and lives that are hopeful. His innate love of Nature, especially in her smiling 
sunlit moods, shines through most of the poems. In another mood he is content 
to look for his inspiration in the progressive forces of our modern civilisation 
This has given us one of his strongest poems, “ King Coal,” which contains 
typical stanzas: 
* Back in the ages dim I slept 
In giants of a forest clime: 
The world was young and wild and free ; 
The day had not yet dawned for me ; 
Unborn, I watched my time.” 
And later: 
‘Gone, gone for ever is the sloth! 
Praise me that all things are alive, 
For underneath my lurid pall 
The jostling crowds may rise or fall, 
But, rise or fall, must strive.” 
Love Triumphant, the title poem of the book, is not quite satisfying as a whole 
Pregnant with ideas, the lines of construction become obscured by a somewhat 
involved technique. At the same time it contains passages of great lyrical 
beauty and dainty imagery, certainly among the best in the book. Take, for 
instance ; 
‘So let the days sleep on: why seek to know 
What sha!] be ours together, hers or mine, 
Whilst life to us may be 
A single-rooted gracious tree 
With stems that intertwine ? 
What of the winds whilst that be so? 
They cannot rend our unity, 
But only sway us both 
And aid us in our growth ; 
I cannot have a fear for aught that they may bring.” 
From a writer of such good lines we may expect much. With experience he 
will probably achieve greater facility of expression. At present his metre ts 
often reminiscent. and his rhymes apt to jingle. On the whole, his work may b« 
said to lack light and shade, and to be at times too obvious. Those readers 
who seek for themselves will find among Mr. Barnes’ sonnets and shorter poems, 
such as “‘ To an Unknown Face,” some of his most charming and thoughtful 
work, W. R 


“AN INGENIOUS STORY OF MURDER AND 
Balaoo, by Gaston Leroux. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
M. GASTON LEROUX'S Balaoo, an ingenious story of murder and violence, 
has in its main idea some likeness to Poe’s “‘ Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 
Balaoo is a pithecanthrope, an animal halfway between a monkey and a man ; 
and, in the first part of the tale, unsuspected, commits a series of murders among 
the peaceful villagers of Saint-Martin-des-Bois. The populace, in a ferment of 
anger and hatred, are disposed to fasten suspicion on a family of three brothers 
of dubious character. The reader almost suspects them himself, when suddenly 
the author puts an end to conjecture by introducing M. Noel, the servant of a 
naturalist who has elected to attempt to train the monkey as if it were a human 
creature, dressing it as a man and allowing it the liberty of the countryside as 
such. Ignoring the question ot probabilities, the book should provide diversion 
of a sensational kind ; needless to say, it lacks the nightmare horror of the tale 
from which it would seem to have had its source 


VIOLENCE.” 


A ROMANCE OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ITALY. 

The Honour of the House, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. L 
(Hutchinson.) 

A ROMANTIC tale of Italian life in the early eighteenth century, The Honour 

of the House, in a well-contrived arrangement of plot and counter-plot, maintains 

its interest from start to finish. 


Stahlmann 


The youthful marriage of Donna Fiordelisa 
Trevigliano-Borghetti and Don Giacinto Bordelacqua is hardly over when clouds 
gather about the Bordelacqua family. Giacinto, a youth of fiery pride and strong 
passions, comes into conflict with one de Curtis, the cavaliére servente to his 
mother ; and from that moment’s betrayal of contempt springs a tragedy which 
is to colour all his life. The succeeding six years in which the ten year old bride 
grows to womanhood are full of incident for the pair whose lives are united only 
after considerable obstacles have been overcome. It is a simple and refreshing 
story, gracefully written. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHiInson aNnD BERNARD DaRwIN. 


AMBIDEXTERITY. 
HAD my first golfing lesson on the value of ambidexterity 
at the age of twelve. In that year came down to West- 
ward Ho! to play our local professional, Johnny Allan, 
two great golfers of St. Andrews, young Tommy Morris 
and Bob Kirk. Johnny beat Tommy, and then we, 
who were keenest partisans of our own friend, had no doubt 
that he would “ wipe the floor,” in the language of metaphor, 
with Bob Kirk, who was a man of less fame. We had not taken 
into sufficient consideration golf’s glorious uncertainty. Coming 
to the last hole Kirk was dormy one. There he got his ball 
on the very edge of a steep bunker cliff, the situation being such 
that in order to play the ball, in the normal manner, towards 
the hole, he would be obliged to stand down in the bunker and 
to find his very head, he being a small man, scarcely on a level 
with it. We were in delight ; evidently he was done; our friend 
was to win this hole, and the 
match be drawn. But we had 
not reckoned with the wiles 
and resources of the enemy 
He took from his caddie a club ~ 
which observed with per- 
turbation to left-handed 
-these were the days ol 
wooden and tried a 
practice swing or two with it. 
Then, standing comfortably on 
the same level as the ball, he 
addressed himself to it in a 


we 
be a 
spoon 


spoons 


left-handed fashion, and with 
an easy stroke drove it, if not 
a very far shot, at all events 
far enough to make sure of 
getting home with the next. 
That stroke halved the hole 
and won the match for him. 


Incidentally it taught me and 
some others, at that time, the 
value of ambidexterity. 

It was a as I have 
to confess with shame, that I 
never practically assimilated. 
I have some excuse perhaps in 
the fact that by nature or by 
general training I am _ very 
one-handed and right-handed. 
Any left-handed work comes 
with more difficulty to me than 
to most men. But there are 
many to whom the left-handed 
stroke is no such mystery, and 
it is rather unwise of them not 
to develop their natural gifts 
a little further than _ the 
majority do. As a_ tule 
a man no more thinks of 
taking a left-handed club 
with him for such a_ hard 
case that in which Kirk, 
as I have related, found 
himself than he would of 
taking out a diving bell in 
order to retrieve his ball 
from deep water. Lately I 
read an account of a golfer who won a tournament at Ilkley, 
in Yorkshire, playing through the green in the ordinary 
right-handed way, but putting left-handed. In this he is not 
original. It is the mode which was often adopted by the late 
Captain Thrupp, R.N., who was for a long while hon. secretary 
of the Royal North Devon Club. It has to be confessed, however, 
that that gallant sailor never was a very effective golfer. The 
most striking instance of a golfer equally at ease with either 
right-handed or left-handed clubs is that of one of the Forfar- 
shire family of Sharp, well known both as golfers and as 
cricketers. He drives off the tee left-handed, and plays through 
the green and performs all the short work right-handed. It 
is either thus or else vice versa—these changes of face become 
slightly confusing. At all events, the queer thing about his game 
is that while he plays the full shot from the tee one way, he plays 
the full shots through the green the other. That is far more 
remarkable than the case of a man playing all his full shots 
the one way, and only changing to the other system for his 
short game. Practically it comes to this, that it makes no 


lesson 


as 


MR. H. 





Ss. 


difference to him which way he plays, that he is as good one way 
as the other. And please do not imagine that this is so only 
because he is not really good at all with either mode of address. 
On the contrary, he is a strong, effective player, whether left- 
handed or right. 

It does not need any wizard to see what advantage 
this ambidexterity must give the fortunate man that can 
command it. And it is an aptitude which is, perhaps, of 
more value in these days of inland courses, with curious 
and varied hazards, than it was likely to be in those 
times when golf was a game nearly exclusively of the 
seaside links. They, as a rule, were large open spaces. 
It was only now and again that a man found himself in 
such a _parlous position as that in which we thought 
we had caught Bob Kirk, at the opening of this article. 
It is true that even at Westward Ho! there were 

those fierce bunches of assegais 


known as the “great sea- 
rushes,’ and that at St. An- 


drews and many other golfing 
places there were whins, while 
at North Berwick and a few 
more, stone walls intercepted 
the smooth going of the golfer. 
From under one of the North 
3erwick walls Willy Park once 
played a left-handed shot in a 
big match. If your ball were 
close up against any one of 
these, on the side that made 
the right-handed shot awkward 
of playing, it would be a great 
and manifest blessing to have 
the facility of facing round 
and freely lashing at the ball 
addressed just in the opposite 
way. It would have the same 
disconcerting effect on an oppo- 
nent as that volte face, so suc- 
cessfully executed, of Bob Kirk 
had on us, the ferocious small 
partisans of Johnny Allan at 
Westward Ho! But in these 
modern days, when our courses 
are so often carved out from 
the pine forests, when it is so 
common an experience to find 
the wandering ball close up 
against a stem and so evill\ 
disposed that only by encircling 
the trunk of the tree with the 
two arms can one bring th 
face of the club to look square] 


at the ball at all—in such 
desperate straits as these, just 
think of the value of being 





able, without much loss of your 
natural efficiency, to address 
the ball from the opposite side 
far away from the encumbrance 
of the tree trunk. The trunk 
would cease to trouble alto- 
gether. I cannot play a left- 
handed shot one little bit 
myself, but I would commend its study and its acquisition 
to those who are naturally more apt than I am with th 
left hand, and especially to those who are still more nearly 
of the age to learn. H. G. H. 


MALIK. 


MR. H. S. MALIK. 

Not long ago I wrote some little account of a brilliant finish in the Wokin 
match by Mr. Malik, the Indian golfer who has been playing for Oxford in thei 
trial matches during the past term. Here he may be seen putting and that i 
an easy, natural, upstanding style which gives promise of clean hitting and fir 
holing out ; and Mr. Malik is, in fact, a good putter. Since his two fine spurt 
at Sunningdale and Woking, whereby two probable defeats were turned int 
victories, he has not been quite so successful, but, excepting that of his captair 
he has at least as good a record as any other member of the side, and seem 
extremely likely to get his place against Cambridge. Moreover, his golfing lit 
all told has been so short that he may make a very perceptible advance durit 
the next term. If a golfer can become, roughly speaking, scratch in eighte 
months, what will he be in twenty-one. It is quite an interesting problem ' 
be solved by rule of three, though rather a depressing one for those who ha\ 
played a good deal longer than Mr. Malik. B. D. 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


PENGUINS NESTING AT THE ZOO. 


HE birds shown in the illustration are the black-footed 
penguin (Spheniscus demursus) from South Africa. 
[hey have again bred in Regent’s Park. This bird, 
like other species of penguin, breeds in the southern 
summer, but the largest of all penguins, the Emperor, 
breeds in the winter, and the newly hatched young birds 
may be exposed to a temperature as low as—7odeg. Fahr. The cause 
of this reversal of the breeding season is not very clear. It has 
been suggested, with apparent 
reason, that it is owing to the long 
period, about six months, taken 
by the young bird in growing to 
itsfull size. If it were still depen- 
dent on its parents for food when 
the winter began, it would have a 
poor chance of survival after 
leaving them, whereas it now 
begins to shift for itself in the 
spring and summer months, when 
the conditions are more favour- 
able. The late Dr. E. A. Wilson, 
with two companions, made a 
journey of five weeks in the 
Antarctic winter to collect the 
eggs and young of the Emperor 
penguin, and his description of 
the birds at their breeding place 
‘Scott’s Last Journey,’ Vol. I.) 
is of the greatest interest to 
naturalists. 


DESTRUCTION OF WHALES. W. S. Bervidee 


The outcry raised by natura- HEN PENGUIN SITTING ON 


lists in this country against the 

excessive destruction of whales which has been taking place 
during recent years in the Southern Atlantic round the island of 
South Georgia and the South Shetlands has, we are glad to 
learn, attracted the attention of the Colonial Office, and has 
led to a Government enquiry being made into the matter. 
Major G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, who has just been de- 
spatched on this mission to South Georgia, has already rendered 
valuable services to the Government in a somewhat similar 
capacity. In 1896 and 1897 he was one of the naturalists on the 
British Commission sent by the Colonial Office to investigate the 
condition of fur- 
seals in the 
islands of the 
North Pacific. 
The latest 
reports from the 
whale stations on 
South Georgia, 
where there are 
no fewer than 
eight companies 
almost entirely 
in the hands of 
Norwegian 
firms, show that 
ibout six thou- 
sand five 
hundred whales 
wer killed 
there in the 
season of 
1910-11 (this 
does not include 
three thousand 
whales killed in 
the South 
Shetlands and 
Graham’s Land 
in the same 
season). Itis 
clear that if 
this indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter 
of these slow- 
breeding mam- 
mals is allowed 
to continue on 
the same scale, 
a few years will 
suffice to com- 
plete their 
practical ex- ; 
termination in those seas. Immense waste, moreover, has been going 
on, and in many instances only the more valuable portions of 
the animals, such as the whalebone, have been utilised ; the carcases 
are then sent adrift, and all the valuable flesh of these huge 
animals is left to rot and pollute the surrounding seas. In the 
Shetland Islands to the North of Scotland matters are very 


W. S. Berridge. 
PAIR OF BLACK-FOOTED PENGUINS AT 








differently managed, and the Norwegian whaling stations make use 
of every part of the animals killed, nothing being wasted. O.G 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A SHARK IN NORTHUMBERLAND 
[To tHe Eprror or “Country LiF: 


Sir,—While the fishing cobles were out fishing a few days ago, one of 
them encountered a shark, which took the fish off their line is fast 
as could be Finally it broke the line in two The fishermen then had 


to go to the other end and haul ir 
their line When nearing the end of 
it the shark- appeared again and took 
the last fish, and hook as well, fron 
the line J. Litsurn, 


STOATS BECOMING WHITI 


lo true Eprror or “ Country Liri 
SIR In your issue of November 29th 
Archbishop Mathew, in a letter 
entitled “ The Stoat and the Badger,” 
makes the following statement The 
common stoat (Mustela erminea) be- 
omes white, and is then an * ermine 
only in severe winters when there is 
much snow,” In this he is mistaken 
The change in colour of the stoat i 
entirely independent of the everity 
of the winter or the depth of the 
snowfall In Perthshire I have mor 
than ones seen = pur white toats 
with no trace of the brown coat 
( opyright. visible, at 1 time when there was 
EGGS—NO NEST IS MADE. not a particle of snow upon the ground 
As far south as Cambridgeshire (I have 
no personal experience of the Southern Counties), where it is unusual for the 
ground to be long covered with snow, it is no uncommon thing, even in the milde 
of winters, for some stoats in their full winter coat to be trapped, though in 
most cases some signs of the summer coat still remain, especially upon the head 
which is usually the last part to change colour. Judging from the fact that 
specimens are often obtained from the same district at the same time in stages 
varying from the brown to pure white coat, it is more than likely that individual 
stoats vary considerably in the extent of this seasonal change, some remaining 
brown all the year round, others changing partially in winter, and others at 
this season becoming pure white, except for the black tip to the tail As far 
as I know, it is im 
the month of Feb- 
ruary and the be- 
mning ol March 
that the winter coat 
1 it sit white 
The above remark 
to a certaim extent 


ipply to the blu 


mountain h Fa 
which Mr. Mathew 
ilso) mention ind 
which is very 


plentiful in many 
parts of Scotland 
hese animal ire 
very CONSPICuOts 
mh winter or early 
spring when feeding 
on a hillside which 
is clear of snow, and 
no one seeing them 
under these con- 
ditions would call 
their change of 
colour “* protective 

Several keepers 1 
have met are of the 
opinion that those 
hares which are in 
the best condition 
at the beginning of 
winter are the first 
to become white and 
the first to change 
back again into the 
summicr coat, irre. 
spective of weather 
conditions ; whils 


Copyright many of those which 


THE ZOO WITH THEIR YOUNG ONE. are less fit never 

attain the full 
winter coat at all Possibly there is some truth in this, and it may also ipply 
in some measure to stoats, but I am of the opinion that, in the latter case at 


any rate, much more depends upon the individual peculiarity of the animal 
than upon its physical condition.—T, L. Smriru 
[We agree with our correspondent that the change in colour is independent 


of the severity of the winter; for instance, in the severe winter of 1894-1895 it 
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was not remarked that the stoats of the South of England became whit 
nor, conversely, during the recent mild winters have the stoats of the North 
of Scotland remained brown, although in both cases such a change 
from their normal conditions would have been beneficial to them. In 
Ireland, where snow seldom remains long on the ground, white stoats are 
very rare. We are inclined to doubt the assertion that the change in colour 
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of the mountain hare depends upon the bodily condition of the animal. 
It is true that in an open winter white hares are not protected by their 
coloration, but under the ordinary conditions of snow they are greatly 
benefited by the change, while those which have remained “ blue” are 
more likely to fall a prey to their enemies and so have less chance ot 
reproducing their kind.—Ep.] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHRISTMAS PUNCH 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—The following is a recipe I can recommend: One pint of tea (preferably 
made of green tea), half a pint of lemon-juice (the lemon must not be squeezed 
too hard in order not to make the juice too cloudy), one pint of rum, one quart 
of white syrup, three cloves, one orange cut in slices and one pint of water 
Boil all up and serve in punch bowl.—H 


To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lit 
Sir,—For hot punch take the rind of one orange and one lemon ; put ina glass 
of cold syrup for twenty minutes. Put two pounds of loaf sugar into an earthen- 
ware bowl; add a little cold water, sufficient to melt the sugar, then add one 
bottle of brandy and one bottle of rum, also the syrup. Set the liquid alight, 
and keep stirring until thoroughly hot, then extinguish flames, and serve in 
wlasses ( 


To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—Perhaps your correspondent, “ V. L.,” may like to try the following 
recipe for punch Five ounces of loaf sugar, the rind of three lemons (which 
should be grated on the sugar), four cloves, one inch of cinnamon and a good 
pinch of nutmeg, half a pint of brandy, half a pint of rum, one quart of boiling 
water and the juice of three lemons Bring it slowly to boiling point, but do 
not let it boil. Orange cut in slices. Pour it into a bowl and serve hot.—P 


{To rue Eptror or “ Counrry Lirt 
Sir,—There are many ways in which the drink “ punch ” may be compounded. 
The following is how “ King William’ punch was brewed in Derbyshire, very 
different from a Christmas brew known as “ Poor man's punch.” Four large 
lumps of sugar, two ounces or more, were rubbed on as many lemons until the 
whole of the yellow part of the rind was rubbed away, the sugar put into a 
bowl with as much more as would weigh in all a pound and three-quarters. The 
rubbed lemons, with four more and a bitter orange, were then cut in halves and 
all the juice squeezed out over the sugar and some calf's-foot jelly was added, 
and then a couple of quarts of really boiling water were added from the kettle, 
gradually stirred in. When well mixed, the bowl was set close to the fire for 
half an hour, then it was strained into a second bowl, a bottle of white wine, 
half a pint of rum and the same of brandy added. This addition was again well 
stirred, kept quite hot all the time, and was then ready for serving with the ladle 
Some added a quantity of boiling milk into which nutmeg, mace and other spices 
had been added while boiling.—T. R 
[To tue Epirtor or “ Country Lire.” 

Str,—In answer to the request for recipes for punch I send the following. The 
first is called “‘ Oxford Punch.” Extract the essence from the rinds of three 
lemons by rubbing them with lumps of sugar; put these lumps of sugar into a 
large jug with the peel of two Seville oranges and two lemons cut very thin, 
and the juice of four Seville oranges and of six lemons and six wineglassfuls of 
calf's-foot jelly in a liquid state. Stir these well together, pour to them two 
quarts of boiling water and set the jug near the fire for a quarter of an hour to 
keep quite hot. Strain the mixture through a sieve, sweeten it to taste, and add 
half a pint of white wine, a pint of French brandy, a pint of Jamaica rum and 
a little orange syrup or shrub. Stir the mixture as the spirits are added. The 
ingredients will be seen to be: Rinds of lemons rubbed with sugar, three ; 
the juice of these three and three more ; the thin peel of last three ; juice of four 
Seville oranges; six glasses of calf's-foot jelly; two quarts boiling water ; 
one pint white wine ; one pint French brandy ; one pint rum ; sugar to taste 
The second is Cambridge Milk Punch. Throw into a couple of quarts of new milk 
the very thinly peeled rind of a fine lemon and half a pound of good lump sugar 
Bring it slowly to a boil; take out the rind, draw the pan off the fire, and stir 
quickly in a couple of eggs well beaten which have been mixed with a quarter 
of a pint of cold milk and strained; the milk must, of course, not be allowed 
to boil after the eggs are put in, but kept hot. Add gradually a pint of rum 
and half a pint of brandy. Mill the punch to a froth and serve immediately 
in warm glasses. Of course, the sweetness and quantity of spirit used could 
be otherwise apportioned to taste. Ingredients: Two quarts of milk, rind of 
one large lemon, two fresh eggs, balf-pint brandy, one pint rum. The third is 
an old country brew. One quart of very old ale, one pint boiling water, quarter 
of a pint each of rum, gin and whiskey (or brandy), one lemon thinly sliced, 
sugar to taste, a pinch each of ground cinnamon and cloves, and a pinch of 
grated nutmeg. Put all of these ingredients into a large stewpan and bring 
just up to boiling-point but not to boil. Strain into a bowl, add a few fresh 
slices of lemon, and serve I'wo or three apples should be just baked to a turn 
and thrown in h’ss.ng hot as it is served. This same mixture used, in Gloucester- 
shire, to be poured over two slices of well browned toast with a plentiful 
supply of sugar between the toasts, and laid in the bottom of the bowl 
The toast absorbed the spirit, it was said, and was supposed to be the best part 
of the “ flowing bowl.” This is probably the orig.n of “ giving a toast."" The 
list of “* punches " may be closed with George IV. Punch, which is given in an 
old book by “a person who made the punch daily for the Princes’ table at 


Carlton Palace for six months It is cold punch. Pare as thin as possible 
two china oranges, two lemons, one Seville orange and infuse them for half an hour 
in half a pint of thin, coldsyrup ; then add the juice of the fruit. Make a pint 


ot strong green tea, sweeten it well with lump sugar, and when quite cold, add 


it to fruit and syrup, with a wineglass ot best old rum, a glass ot brandy, one ot 
arrack, and one of pineapple syrup, and two bottles of champagne ;_ strain into 
bottles and put it into ice till dinner is served. Yet another hot punch: “‘ Old 
Bachelor’s Punch.” Put into a half-pint tumbler the thin rind of a lemon and fill 
it with boiling water; squeeze the juice into another tumbler of the same size 
and fill it more than half full with sugar in lumps. Then pour in as much boiling 
water as it will contain, and when the sugar is dissolved, pour the contents ot 
both glasses into a hot jug; add a tablespoonful of red currant jelly, stir it well, 
keep very hot and add as much spirit as will make it pleasant, but in proportion 
of two glasses of brandy to one of rum, or, as many prefer, gin alone. This last 
and simplest was no doubt Mr. Micawber’s “‘ Brew,” omitting the currant jelly 
and adding more spirit, and reversing this order. Dickens says poor “ Bob 
Cratchit ” “compounded some hot mixture in a jug with gin and lemons, and 
stirred it round and round and put ié on the hob to simmer.” The punch at 
Dingley Dell, compounded by Mr. Wardle and enjoyed by the Pickwickians, 
must have been of the best, and also “ his mighty bowl of Wassail, something 
smaller than an ordinary wash-house copper in which the hot appies were hissing 
and bubbling with a rich look and a jolly sound that were perfectly irresistible 
when the household kept Christmas Eve in the kitchen. —~MARrTLET. 

WEIGHT OF THE COCK CAPERCAILLIE. 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—In an article on “ The Capercaillie ” published in the Christmas Numbet 
of Country Lire, Mr. Hugh Wormald mentions that the heaviest cock cape 
he has ever killed scaled r2$lb., but that they have been reported up to r4lb 
The statement of such an accurate and careful observer is no doubt beyond 
dispute, but as the weight is so much in excess of that of any adult cock cape: 
I have been fortunate enough to weigh, I venture to ask if any of your readers 
can furnish detailed records on this subject, in which I am much interested. 
In past years I have assisted at the death of many capercaillies in Perthshire 
and elsewhere, and was present on one occasion at a shooting near Comrie whe 
the bag included no fewer than thirty-three birds of this species. Unfortunately, 
in those days, no records of the weights of the birds were kept. Recently I have 
carefully weighed more than a dozen cock capers, all fine adult birds, and i: 
no instance has the weight exceeded g$lb., the average weight being about gll 
or rather less. Four fine old cocks killed one day in Cromarty last Octobe 
weighed glb., glb., glb. and g$lb., and I believe that any bird beyond that 
weight is exceptional.—O. G. 

[We submitted this letter to Mr. Wormald, who writes as follows: “ In 
answer to ‘O. G.’s’ letter I write to say that the cock caper was weighed 
carefully shortly after being shot, and that there was no doubt that the weight 
was actually 12$lb. The bird was killed late in the afternoon, and his crop 
was crammed, which would add a certain amount to his weight. The keeper, 
who was present at the weighing, told me that he had weighed several heavic 
birds. Two years ago I met a man at a shooting party who told me that h« 
had killed a cock weighing 1r4lb. I quite agree with ‘ O. G.’ that glb. is a good 
average and any weight over this exceptional. I remember one of the guns 
present at the time I killed the cock in question remarking that it was far the 
finest bird he had ever seen, and that I should never get another to equal it 
I cannot produce any proof of a r4lb. bird, and only stated in my article that 
they have been reported up to that weight, but it must be an extremely rare 
occurrence. (Perhaps it would have been better if I had said, ‘ I have heard it 
asserted that they reach 14lb.") Mr. J. G. Millais, in his ‘ Natural History of 
British Game Birds’ writes: ‘ r2lb. is the largest Scotch male I have weighed 
and r4lb. a Russian example.’ ”’ 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS WITH THE WILD RED DEER. 
{To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’} 

Sir,—It would have been interesting if your correspondent, “ K.,” in giving 
particulars of the Quantock stag, taken in 1902 as a calf, had stated, in addition 
to their weights, the measurements of the cast horns. It is rather surprising, 
unless Thorley’s Food is responsible, that this animal should have apparently 
grown his best head at seven years old. Some stalkers maintain that a wild 
stag grows his best head at this age, but, granted favourable normal conditions, 
there is little doubt that the best head is usually produced at the age of about 
twelve years in the case of a wild stag and a year or so earlier in that of park 
deer. Apart from the question of the twenty-one points, which may be : hort 
the Quantock stag seems to have conducted himself very much as might have 
been expected, decline setting in at the age of eleven or twelve in the majority 
of such cases. Though comparisons between wild-born and park-born stags 
are not always to be recommended, it seems worth mentioning that m 1902 
a wonderful stag was born at Warnham who unfortunately came to an untimely 
end. His first pair of horns carried nine points, and in 1905, nineteen. The 
Warnham stag, whose shed horns of this year were kindly lent by Mr. Lucas 
to the Exhibition of Red Deer Heads, held last summer, promises, with his 
present pair, to equal his previous record of 45 inches.—FRANK WALLACE. 

{[Mr. C. J. Lucas writes about the Warnham heads: “I never artificially 
feed my deer in the park here, with the exception of giving them some cut under- 


woods and brushwood, when the ground is covered with snow in the winter, 
which I find they like better than anything else. I attribute the fine growth of 
the horns here to the excellence of the pasture—an unusual thing in most deer 
parks—and keeping the park in good condition by dressing it all over once in 
four years with basic slag.—Eb.} 
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A WHITE PEEWIT. 

[To tue Epitor or * Country Lire.”j 
Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph of a white 
peewit taken in the Outer Hebrides last May. 
The bird was not an albino, for the legs, bill, 
rest, throat and ta'l coverts were coloured 
4s in a normal bird, but the wings and back 
were of a pale silver grey, which, unluckily, 
joes not show in the print, as the bird, of 

yurse, was agaimst the light. She was 
mated to a normally coloured bird ; but, un- 
ortunately, I was not able to photograph 

er at the nest as her chicks had hatched 
ut a day or two before I found her.— 
Maup D. HAvILanD 


PIVOTED GATES 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiF! 
1rR,—The writer was much interested in the 
lustration of the Brittany field gate in your 
sue of November 15th, as it recalled to 


uind numerous gates of exactly the same type 
en during his boyhood in certain parts of 
ermont. It wou!d seem that these gates must 

ave been of English origin, as the ancestors 

i the early settlers of that region came from England 
» in the South of Ohio.—LeVere C. Fay 


I find they were also in 


HEIFER WITH WOODEN LEG. 
{To tHe Eprtor or “ Country LIFE.”’] 
1R,—The accompanying portrait of a heifer with an artificial leg may be of 
interest to your read- 
ers. The animal came 
by an accident and 
had her foreleg broken 
below the knee. 
Being a favourite her 
owner was very 
unwilling to destroy 
her, and called in a 
veterinary surgeon, 
who put the leg in 
splints in the hope 
that it would heal 
up. As it failed to 
do so, amputation 
under chloroform was 
resorted to The 
operation was suc- 


cessful, and when the 





stump healed, the 
wooden support was 
attached. Her gait 
is rather ungainliv, 


THREE LEGS AND A STUMP. as may be supposed, 
but she is in yood 
condition and goes with the other cattle in the fields —Cuartes REID 





THE TRAVELLER'S Joy. 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The observations on clematises appearing in your issue for November 22nd, 
page 702, bring to mind the winter beauty of the Traveller’s Joy, which is one 
of the most desirable of our native plants. It seems to preter a chalky soil, 
for it is on hillsides and downs overlying chalk that this native wilding 
is seen at its best. More often than not it is observed clambering over 
a neglected fence or smothering the sur- 
rounding shrubby vegetation, and although 
it is, as a rule, too vigorous as a garden 
plant, it is, admirable 
subject for the wild garden. In the ac- 
companying illustration it is shown growing 


nevertheless, an 


over juniper bushes on a chalky hillside in 
Surrey, within a mile or so of Box Hill, and 
just outside the village of Mickleham. In the 
summer-time it is cherished by virtue of its 
sweet almond-scented flowers; but at this 
me of year it is even more to be admired, 

it garlands trees and hedgerows, producing 
isses of its smoky grey, feathery seed 
ssels that have earned for it the colloquial 
ime of Old Man’s Beard. It is, however, 

the name of Traveller’s Joy that it is most 
nerally known, and it would ‘be most inter- 
ting to learn the origin of this popular name. 
im it be for the reason that this wilding is 
sually associated with some place of habita- 
on, often clambering over farm buildings 
id fences, and so frequently marking the 
pprvach to a country village? It is well 
own that man has—although, perhaps, 
inconsciously—influenced the distribution of 
1any wild flowers. Some, like corncockle and 
ornflower, for instance, grow on arable land, 
me in ditches, some on the scene of old 
encampments and others by the roadside ; 
ind if in olden times this Clematis Vitalba oc- 
irred on the outskirts of villages and hamlets 
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AGAINST THE LIGHT. 


—and there is every reason to support this view—then would the charming 
name, Traveller’s Joy, be full of meaning to the wanderer C. Q. 


AN APOLOGY 


To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Seldom have our gardens clung so tenaciously to their summer 
splendour as this year, and perhaps never so late in the cottage 


gardens of our Eastern Counties has such lavish colour and sweetness 


been found Within hail of the sea, and as near to wide moorland 
country, but sheltered from sweeping winds by elms and poplars, there 
garden around here rich 


are to-day in the little irregular strips of 


displays—if on a small scale Veronica and fuchsia hedges are a_ pretty 
fashion in Suffolk, the latter often touching the thatched eaves of the 
cottages, and these are still in vigour of leaf and flower But in beds 
and borders where the “ tidying up” hand has been deterred or altogether 
stayed, summer is “ dying hard,” and it is almost impossible to credit that 
winter is close upon us. To gather in December, out of doors, roses 
geraniums, hollyhocks, wallflowers, an occasional Canterbury bell, blue corn- 


flowers, godetias, nasturtiums, antirrhinums (every shade from brilliant scarlet 


to tender pink or white), the so-called * hot-house dainty blue marguerite, 
pansies, stocks, primroses, polyanthus, and violets, to say nothing of 
chrysanthemums which make so bold a show, is surely no ordinary joy; and 
while we gather, too, to peep c’oser, for there, in the spring border that 
teems with promise, the inquisitive shoots of anemones, pheasant’s eyes 


daffodils and a host of bulbous plants, are forcing their way to the light 
Certainly, if in mid-August, with frost in the air, we inveighed against the 
Advent, with 
should 


vagaries of an English climate, on the second Sunday after 
the lark singing overhead and a wealth of treasure at our feet, we 
offer an apology—on our knees.—E.izapetu Kirk 
FOUR-HANDED SQUASH RACKETS 
[To tHe Epiror or “* Country Lirt 

S1r,—With regard to a letter from a correspondent on the subject of four-handed 
squash rackets, I may say that now the courts have been standardised by the 
Tennis and Rackets Association, t.e., thirty feet by twenty-one feet, there 1s 
no possible chance of playing a four-handed game, either for good or bad players 
Even in the very large size court at Lord's the four-handed game is practicall, 
unknown. Squash is impracticable for four and a splendid game for two sad 
players are not quick.or clever enough in getting out of each other's way, and 


good and mediocre players are capable of returning almost everything After 





BEARD. 


OLD MAN’S 
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ill, the long rally is the chief delight of the game In rackets where the courts 
ire neariv double the size of squash courts an even four is almost a better game 
than a single Ihe hard ball is capable of being frequently “ killed” which 
not the case with the squash ball.—G. J. V. We1caui 
A RACING EIGHT OF 1842 
To rue Epiror or “ Country Luirs 
Str,—I beg to enclose, as being possibly interesting to the rowing men among 


your readers, a photograph of the boat in which Oxford won the Inter-University 


Boat Race One of the crew was the late Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, 


and at the recent sale at Castle Menzies the boat was, I understand, bought back 
0.U.B.¢ 


of 1542 


, which a few days later secured the two oars used by the late 
Mr. Fletcher Norton It 


by the 


Menzies and his brother, Menzies would 


Robert 


sir 





ty 





oe de I am 
THE OXFORD BOAT IN THE RACE OF 1842 
be interesting to know if there are any survivors of either crew on that occasion.— 
M. McIntyre WILSON 
THE ORIGIN OF OUR TWISTING LANES 
To tHe Epiror or *“ Country LiF! 

Sir I have some recollection that in an issue of Country Lire a few years 
igo you had an article on the peculiar twists and turns to be found in our country 
roads. I thought the enclosed picture might interest you. It is a photograph 
taken from a height, where some building was going on, of an enclosed garden 
which is on the far side of a field opposite the buildings which are casting a 
shadow in the foreground of the photograph. The track is made by the workmen 
walking from the main buildings to the garden. There is no reason that I can 


see why the track should not be perfectly straight, yet it wanders about much in 


the way that our country roads deviate—little curves and twists. No doubt our 

roads all grew out of foot-paths, and I think this may possibly show the origin 

of some of our English roads, a step taken here to avoid some inequality in the 
ground, then another twist for some other purpose, and so on, and the track is 
rack the foot-path follows, and the road follows the foot-path.—H. 
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WORKMEN, WHICH FOR 


APPARENT REASON. 
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BLUEBOTTLE AND VENUS 


(To tHe Epitor or “ Country 


FLY 
LiF 


TRAP. 
It is of a Venus 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph may interest you as a curiosity 


Fly Trap (Dionzxa 


musciplua) in my 


possession, which 


captured a_ bluebottle 


fly The insect was 
too big for the lobes 
to enclose in the 
ordinary manner, The 
fly was dead. of 


course the photograph 





is an enlargement 
S. Leonard Bastin 

EARLY MUSIC 

STANDS 

(To tue Eprror. | AN UNWIELDY CAPTIVE. 
Sir,—All your readers 

ire indebted to you for the wonderful pictures you give us of Englis 
homes and the wealth of splendid furnishing which you find for us. Is 
troubling you too much to ask if you know of any very fine specimens 


music stands of the early Chippendale period, or even earlier? I venture 


think many readers besides myself would be interested in seeing an article 


fine music stands. The ordinary music stand of commerce is an impossil 
piece of furniture.—K 
CATS. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—I was greatly interested by the account and photograph of the wild ca 


in your paper of October rth [wo years since two handsome cats came he 
und settled down with us. 
cat 


caught by our keepers 


Sceing they were quite out of the common—mwu 


resembling a wild 


in Wales some sixty- 
two years since-— 

I asked a_ friend 
learned im cats to 
come and see them 
She told me she 
believed they were 
the old English cat 
descended from the 
wild cat In their 
habits they are more 
like dogs than cats, 
very friendly and at- 


taching themselves to 
person. Splendid 
ratters I have 
kittens 

are 
those 
kittens 
photograph. 


one 
as 
two 
markings 
like 


wild 


now 
whose 
exactly 
of the 
in your 
I think 
lost from some 
van When 
first ¢ 
the y 

nothing but bread and 
MARGARET 
Hill. 


my cats were 
gipsy 
they 
ame here 


would eat 


cheese 
Hotrorp, Castle 
Buckland Newton 
DID IT 
THERE? 
{To tHe Epitor.} 


HOW GET 


enclose a 
which 
plank 


Str,—lI 
photograph 
represents a 

sawn from a_ beech 
tice felled at Shar- 
deloes Park, Amer- 
sham, on the 16th ult. 





SECTION OF THE HALF BRICK IN TREE 


The tree was ten feet TRUNK AT SHARDELOES PARK. 
in girth and measured 
some three feet across. The trunk was being sawn up into planks 


piano boards, when at a distance of eighteen feet from the base the s 
grated upon some foreign substance, which proved to be half a bi 
Remember that this was in the centre of the tree, and then ask the quest 
* How did the brick come there ?”’ It was found eighteen fect from the 
and ten feet below the branches, somewhere about half way up the trunk 
is assumed that the brick was at some time in a fork of the tree which in 
grew together, enclosing the brick, for the woodmen round here say the) 
see traces where such a join took place. It is interesting to note that two 
after the exposing of the brick it began to crumble away, although at the 
of felling it was so hard and firmly embedded that the circular saw cut 
through brick and wood, as is seen in the plank from which this photog 
was made. Mr. Tompkins of Great Missenden, who bought the tree, has 
a number of people to see this curiosity, which is creating considerable int 
in the district. Mr. Tompkins says that he has come across bullets, nails 1¢ 


coins, but never a brick.—CLARENCE PONTING. 
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UITE recently —within the last two or three weeks 
there have been published three books which will, 
in varying degrees, appeal to those interested in 
the breeding of the racehorse. First and most 
important of these is the new volume—Vol. XXII. 

of the General Stud Book, in which I note with regret that no at- 
tempt has been made by the editors—the Messrs. Weatherby 

to earmark mares tainted with American strains of blood of doubtful 
or admittedly impure origin. It is true that in some cases th 
letters ‘‘ U.S.A.” do serve to draw attention to the possibility 
that the mares so labelled may have inherited strains of tainted 
blood, but in a great many instances not even this warning is 
given, and the student is left to discover the tainf, if it exists, 
for himself, not seldom by means of long and careful research. 
rhus, to refer once more to the mare Hopper, merely as an ulustra- 
tion of my meaning. There she is, on page 362, described simply 
as being “‘ by Hopvine out of Benganilda, by Cylinder, continued 
from Vol. XXI., page 347.’ No hint of any taint of American 
blood is given, nor, 
so far as I can make 
out, does the taint 
become apparent un- 
til, in Vol. XVIITI., 
the student discovers 
that Hopvine is by 
Despair out of Vixen, 
by the American Fox- 
hall, an excellent in- 
dividual racehorse, 
but certainly im- 
purely bred and worse 
than a failure at the 
stud. Consolation is, 
however, to be found 
in the preface to the 
new volume of the 
Stud Book, for there 
it is now stated 

thanks chiefly to the 
direct intervention of 
Lord Villiers — that 
qualification for ad- 
mission to the Stud 
Book will now read : 
‘* No horse or mare 
can, after this date, 
be considered as 


cligible for admission 


dam's sides of its pedigree to horses and mares themselves 
already accepted in the carlier volumes of the Book.’ For this 
let us be thankful, though I myself look upon the words “ earlier 
volumes of the Book’’ with some uneasiness, uneasiness which is 
not diminished by the following paragraph: ‘‘ The Editors reserve 
to themselves the sole right to decide what horses or mares can, 
under the above qualifications, be admitted or excluded from the 
Book.’’ Much depends upon how the editors propose to define 
what are the “ earlier volumes,” for much of the mischief—the 
admission of doubtfully or admittedly impurely bred American 
horses—is traceable to Vol. X., clearly one of the ‘‘ earlier ’’ volumes 
lf, then, the editors, in the exercise of that discretion which they 
have reserved to themselves, propose to admit doubtfully or im- 
purely bred animals in descent from those accepted in Vol. X 
there is an opening for further contamination of the Stud Book, 








unless it can be W. 4A. Rouch BALLY MACARNEY. 
traced without flaw 1 jamous dam 
on both sire’s and ° 


cao 





and, what is of far greater importance, of the breeding of the British 
thorough-bred. Breeders have, however, been thoroughly aroused 
to the danger arising from the wholesale admission to the Stud 
Book of doubtfully or admittedly impure American-bred horses, and 
as Lord Clonmell justly remarked in the course of the interesting 
letter he contributed to Country Lire earlier in the vear, it i 
more than probable that the evil will, in time, be its own cure, 
for breeders will leave these doubtfully bred animals severe 
alone. 

The second of the books to which allusion was made in the 
commencement of these notes is ‘‘ The Breeders’ Guid oO 
Selections Repertory of English Brood Mares Descended from tli 
* Juments Bases.’ ”’ The book is the outcome of study and observ: - 
tion extending over a period of fifteen years, with the result tha 
as set forth in the preface, \ deep analysis of Goos’s Tabl 
brings to light in most families groups where the life giving activity 
is peculiarly potent. At their taproots you find such mares, the 


descendants of which have proved largely and brilliantly success- 


ful.’’ These mares 
are those selected 
by Mr. Cheri Heil- 
bronn as th« 


Juments Bases, 
and are sub-divided 
by him into. thre« 
classes, seven only 
\gnes, \lice Haw- 
thorn, Ellen Horne, 
Gibside Fairy, Maid 
of Masham, Poca 
hontas and Queen 
Mary—being ad 
mitted to the first 
class. Mr. Heil- 
bronn, by the way 
suggests that as the 
practical influence of 
Gibside Fairy on 
the mares ot hei 
progeny is blunted 
by time, it would lx 
as well to accept in 
her place her grand 
daughter Extempore 
winner of the On 
Thousand Guineas in 
1843 and granddam 
of Feu de Joie, Jeu 
Copyrigh des Mots, Aline, 
of ’chasers. Charade, Sarcasm 
and Pasquin Here 
Is an opening for argument lor sceptics there are many 
who have all along declined to admit the possibility” that 
an individual mare can continue to influence the nature of 
her descendants will be prompt to notice Mr. Heilbronn 
admission or suggestion that th practical influence 
of Gibside Fairy has become blunted by time and they 
will ask, apparently with reason on their sick If Gibside 
Fairy’s influence has become blunted by time, why not also that 
of her granddaughter Extempore, and why not that of all the 
famous old mares to whom we look back as being the taproots 
of our most famous strains of blood ?”’ Be this as it may, Mi 
Heilbronn’s little book is certainly interesting and decidedly usetul 
Supposing, for instance, that a mare or filly out of Angelic should 
be for sale, the would-be buyer turns up Angelic in Mr. Hell 


bronn’s book, and there in one line he finds the following 
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information Angelic belongs to the Bruce Lowe family (4). She 


was foaled in 1901, she is out of Fota, she has for 


‘ Jument Base 


Alice Hawthorn, and Sweet Hawthorn is what Mr. Heilbronn 
ills the ‘intermediary mare.’" I have no doubt that Mr. Heil- 
bronn’s selection of his Juments Bases "’ will meet with some 





W. A. Roucl BALLYMACOLL. 
By Hackler—Ballymacarney. 
criticism [ am myself doubtful whether he has been wise in 


excluding so many of the recognised strains of blood as enumerated 


by Bruce Lowe, because to my way of thinking there is always 
the possibility that to even the least successful—up to now—of 
these families there may come a period of development and success 
bruce Lowe himself took this possibility into account, and it is 
probable that au fond Mr 


Heilbronn does not ignore it, but as he 


<>, 
- 
» al 


é 





W. A. Rouch BALLYMADUN. 
By Bushey Park—Ballymacarney. 
says, It is evidently of paramount interest for breeders to tap 


the surest sources and to prudently avoid those which either seem 
doubtful or threaten to dry up.” 
rhe third book 


allusion has been made 


third of the three recent publications to which 
is the second and revised edition of Bruce 
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Lowe’s original work, ‘‘ Breeding Kace-horses by the Figure 
System,’’ a title which, by the way, has led numbers of people 
to discard poor Bruce Lowe’s theories with contempt. It is, indeed, 
a singularly unfortunate title, for it at once suggests that Brucx 
Lowe thought he had discovered some arithmetical process for the 
breeding of race-horses; but, as a matter of 
fact, nothing was further from his thoughts o1 
intention. The previous edition of his work 
has been most carefully re-edited by Mr. W 
Allison, who well concludes his prefatory 
remarks with the words, ‘I hope this new 
edition of Bruce Lowe will be more carefully 
read and studied than was the last one, and 
that it will be found that the figures are good 
servants, though by foolish deference to them 
they may become bad masters (the italics ar 
Writing and thinking about breeding 


brings to 


mine). 


mind a query put forward by a 
correspondent a year or two ago. What he 
wanted to know was whether it was possible 
to breed steeple-chase horses—to breed, that 
is to say, horses specially adapted and inclined 
for jumping. I then said that I believed it 
was possible to do so, and to that opinion | 
admit that, lik 


other problems connected with breeding, om 


adhere, though free to 
knowledge is not yet sufficient to do so with 
certainty. Be that as it 
think, little doubt that 
’chasers in Ireland—lI 


may, there is, | 


they used to breed 
that 


“jumping blood,”’ and | 


mean they had 


recognised strains of 


know that the late Baron Finot bred horses 
for ‘chasing and did so with success. Just 


now neither time nor Space 1S at my dis 


Copyright posal, but I think it would not be very 
difficult to set out more than one sound 
viz., ‘“‘jumping”’ pedigree. Here, by the 


way, is what we may call a modern pedigree of the kind, 


for the mare is to be found in the recently published volume 
of the Stud Book. Her Ballymacarney, 
Ballyhackle, Doggie, Ballymacoll, Ballymadun, Ballymacard and 
Ballyhist—all country. Here 


name is dam _ of 


winners over a is her pedigree: 


She is by Royal Meath out of Cinnamon, by Concha out of 
Mount Royal, by Monarch of the Glen out of Keerawn, by 
Bandy. Royal Meath was by Ascetic (all 
his stock were ‘‘jumpers’’), by Hermit (in 


descent from whom are many notable ’chasers 
Lady Alicia, by 
Testy, by Venison out of Temper, by Defenc« 
Little is 
well bred horse by Asteroid out of 


out of Melbourne out ol 


known of Concha, but he was a 
Arapeil 
Beadsman out 


(sister to Pedro Gomez), by 


of Salamanca, by Student out of Bravery 


by Gameboy. Monarch of the Glen was by 
Stockwell out of Glengowrie, by Touchstone 


out of Glencairne (sister to Glencoe), by 
Sultan; and Bandy, or Bandy 
Birdcatcher out of Easter, by 


of Petworth) out of Smallhope’s dam, by 


Soy, was by 


Pescara (son 


Langar out of Mother Bunch, by Dick 
Andrews. There it is—Ballymaconey is, in 
fact, a very wel! bred mare indeed, and 


apparently breeds ‘‘ jumpers ’”’ with unfailing 
regularity, thanks, 
blood she inherits through 


The 


and of some of her produce are of 


perhaps, to the Hermit 
Royal Meath and 
mare herselt 


Ascetic. pictures of the 


interest 
for they seem to show that to each and all 
of them she transmits her own well placed 
shoulders. [TRENTON 


THE recent litigation over the letting of a mixed s 
in Wales will have at least one good result if it in 
presses upon both owners and shooting tenants that thi 
disclosure to a prospective tenant of the bags made in 
previous years does not in itself constitute a warranty 
Copyright as to what game there is or will be on the land. It 
the tenant wants a warranty he must get a specif 
one, if in black and white so much the better, and 
he should not be very ready to blame the owner if he does not succes 
n getting the sport and the bags he had looked for So many ca 


may have led to the unfortunate result, as well as to the previous g00 
records, that it is unfair, and, as the recent case shows, dangerous to at on 
jump to the conclusion that the owner or his agent has been guilty of wil! 
deception or m.srepresentat:on 


il 
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| ~~ WOODSIDE, 
uaa aeaniiine HOOK HEATH, SURREY, 


OF TO-DAY Mr. ARTHUR MESSER. 
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OODSIDE has this difference which marks it country houses in that the roof space is not wasted, but used 
out from most of the houses illustrated in these for attic bedrooms. Fortunately, Woking is more sensible 
pages—it was built, not as a family home, than Wokingham, where the Rural District Council has a build 
but for two bachelors. For this purpose the ing by-law of peculiar absurdity. Woodside would have been 
plan was well contrived by Mr. Arthur condemned there because the attics are not nine feet in height 


Messer (of Messrs. Tubbs, 

Messer and Poulter). The i 
big living-room on_ the : 
ground floor is called the 
smoking-room, but it would BS 
be as reasonable if labelled 
drawing-room. The varia- 
tion from ordinary type is 
seen more markedly up- 
stairs. The sun-trap plan 
employed divides the first 
floor naturally into two 
wings. The two bachelors 
have each a large bedroom 
with bathroom opening 
from it, and a_ balcony 
between them as a common 
meeting ground. There are 
four more bedrooms on this 
floor and others in the attic 
storey. The form of the 
house was dictated by the 
wish to make the best of 
the fine views which open 
out most attractively from 
the points where Mr. Messer 
set the bays on the garden 


» 





front. For the same reason copyright ENTRANCE FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
the owner demanded large 

window openings, arched transoms and plate glass, instead of the over two-thirds of the superficial area of the floor. There are 
leaded lights which would have been more appropriate to the two main points in the protests which are continually 
general character of the house. The English spirit of compromise made against needless restrictions such as this. The most 
took effect in the parts of the windows above the transoms, which important from the social point of view is that the building of 
are filled with leaded glazing. Woodside is like most small modern rural cottages is made more costly than it need be by insistence 


on structural rules which 
are sound enough in towns, 
but superfluous in the 
country. The economic 
problem bound up with the 
relation between capital 
expenditure on building and 
the rents which country 
labourers are able to pay is 
difficult enough without its 
being complicated by en- 
forced extra expenditure 
which adds _ nothing to 
housing — efficiency. The 
objection from the esthetic 
standpoint is less important 
to the community, but 
irritating enough to the 
architect who wants to 
design reasonably. If the 
traditions of the locality 
and other factors, such as 
available and _ inexpensive 
timber on the estate, make 
it appropriate to use half- 
timber construction, it is a 
needless irritation to find 
that the timbers must be 
backed by brickwork. In 
Copyright. FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. ‘COUNTRY LIFE’ towns where houses are 
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created a stir about a hundred 
and ten years ago. It was then 
the rule that for houses covering 


less than five hundred square 
feet the walls could be one- 
quarter thinner than if they 
exceeded that area. One Richard 
Elsam, an architect, designed 
some houses in Vauxhall within 
the limit for Clark, a_ builder. 


To him came Craig, the district 
surveyor, insisting that they ex- 
ceeded five hundred feet, and 
ordered Clark to pull them down 
forthwith. Clark foolishly obeyed 
without appealing to the magi- 
strates, blamed Elsam, and be- 
came a ruined man. Elsam, 
wounded in his professional 
pride, had his figures checked 
and proved correct by compe- 
tent mathematicians and invited 
the district surveyor to explain 
himself. Craig refused to listen 
“and in the most uncivil manner 
desired me to quit his house.” 
Meanwhile the unhappy builder, 


ruined by what seems to have 
been the district surveyor’s 
a THE PORCH. WEST CORNER. “C.." obstinate support of his own 
blunder, languished a_ prisoner 
crowded together it is very proper to insist on such a pre- in the King’s Bench. Elsam published a book to clear himself, 


be reduced 
be 


caution, because fire risks must by 
possible Indeed, it would reasonable to prohibit 
half-timber work in towns altogether, whether backed by 
brickwork or not, a course which would eliminate the various 
shams masquerading as “black and white” houses. For 
isolated houses in the country, however, the fire risk is strict], 
limited, and in view of the great number of timber houses 
which have stood for many centuries, it is clear that the danger 
is not serious. Fortunately, both local bodies and the central 
authority are realising the absurdity of enforcing urban by-laws 
in rural areas. There is ground for hoping that greater elasticity 


every means 
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will soon be given, 
possibly by means 
of a code of excep- 
tions to be grafted on to existing 
regulations. Even as things are, 
some of the more enlightened 
local authorities wink at the dis- 
regard of such parts of their 
by-laws as are needlessly oppres- 
sive. We are unlikely to see 
again houses demolished by order 
of the magistrates, as happened 
in the case of a cottage built by 





a well known judge, not long 
dead, who determined to dis- 
regard rules which he thought 


ran counter to pubiic policy. It 
is often believed that building 
regulations are a modern device 
invented to check the jerry- 
builder, but that is true only of 
the country. London has had 
them for centuries, and a case 
similar to that referred to above 


THE 
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HALL. 


in which the story is told with much that is “ writ sarcastic ”’ 
about Craig, but, quaintly enough, there is no word of sorrow 
for the poor builder stewing in gaol. “In laying this plan 
and statement of facts before the public, my pen hath been 
influenced by no other motive than a just ambition and desire 
to rescue my professional reputation from the obloquy to which 
it has been destined, pro fempore, by a mistaken individua!.” 
There we may leave this century-old example of bungled by-laws 
and be thankful that modern quarrels about vent-pipes and 
attic windows have a less drastic issue. L. W. 


NATIONAL COMPETITION FOR 
COTTAGE DESIGNS. 


HE preliminary announcement of this important competi- 
tion in the Christmas Number of Country LIFE has 
produced not only the offer from the Speaker of the 

House of Commons to support the scheme by building a pair of 
cottages in Suffolk (a fact which we published in our last 
also an offer from Mr. Charles Mitchell to build 
Northumberland. The preparation of the full 
the conditions which will govern the competition 





issue), but 
a pair in 
details of 





CORRIDOR, 


FIRST FLOOR 
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We are grappling with 
Poverty inneLowest Stage 
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Arrol- Johnston 
Cars. 


® 





"THE new 15.9 hp. at £360, 

with Electric Lighting and 
Starting and full equipment ; the 
11.9 hp. at £285, with full equip- 
ment; the 20.9 hp. at £425; and 








* EVICTED.” 
. 2 A Sweated Match Box Maker, with her 2 children, turaed into the street with all 
the new Electric Coupe that runs their earthly possessions—2 broken chairs, a lamp, a board which was used as a 
work table, anda bundle of rags on which they slept 


at the cost of a motor cycle— MATCHBOX MAKERS ARE PAID 3d. PER GROSS (288 pieces). 











these need but little comment ! 


This parish abounds with sweated workers -people who, 




































Ace after hard striving, cannot possibly pay their way when 
2 | faced by illness or special adversity. 
THE DOCTORS SAY: “55 per cent. of our children need medical 
ARROL-JOHNSTON treatment ; 90 per cent. of their patients are ill for lack of food.” 
A NEWSPAPER EDITOR SAYS : “ This poverty-stricken parish of 
LT D “9 DU M F R I ES 20,000 is the happy hunting ground of the irreligious and revolutionary 
| Socialist. The mystery to me is that devout members of the 
Established Church know of these things and apparently are unmoved.” 
Toa 
; DO PLEASE HELP 
re The REV. W. H. HUNT, OLD FORD, E,, in his holy warfare, 
La. 5 J 
HOPE’S 
Soft ‘ ater _< ee 
. i : bend 
in your H ome 
(HARDNESS ELIMINATED). 
A few well-known Country Houses 
where *‘ Permutit’’ is installed 
Turville Grange, Turville Heath, 
Henley-on-Thames. 
Littlecote, Hungerford. 
Childerley Hall, Cambridge. 
Oakmere Hall, Hartford. 
The Hylands, Chelmsford. 
Guisnes Court, Tolleshunt d’Arcy. 
The Grange, Bishop's Stortford. : - —= 
Ponsbourne Park, Hartford. ¢ DID) AP I ae R(c 6. . -:) ve aD as 
Oregon, Orpington. =| c 
Oak Lodge, Westerham. \) : ; 
Toddington Grange, Winchcombe Battleship Furniture 
Ce (G. H. Blow, Esq.), in Teak, Oak & Mahogany. 
Somerby Hall Oakham - Vade from Britain's Old Battleships 
Wightwick, Wolverhampton ~"T 5 : Pag gg a wy amy be ~ 
= Silverlands,” Chertsey. i and an ‘cilenloaiels che corative 
Billesley Hall, Stratlord-on-Avon. wo e of papiongy sah for either the 
Templetonburn, by Ki'marnock. ‘ CREE OF CHENG BE 
i ‘ also ft. 4in, long, Ift. 4in. wide, 3ft. high, 
Royal Law Courts. ceneemneeteiaristieninags sii 
WH - —s Bath Ciub, Dover Street, W. — Price - £3 .17.6 
(One of six Standard Sizes stocked.) Carlton Club. z, NS a => . Paonia sirikes new note in 
_ ° ° ‘ \ on 7 Christmas Gifts. Illustrated Cata- 
WATER SOFTENERS, Ltd., 93, Queen Victoria St., E.c. G y € 9 i showing —" s — 6 = 
sen free ”y os on reques 
iunaeiho. ton ae & HUGHES, BOLCKOW & COMPANY, LTD. 
Davis, Bennett & Co, Horseferry Road. Westminster. 5 10, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W. \ 
John Barker & Co. Ltd., Kensington. . Battleship Breakers, Blyth, Northumberland, PCBs 
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is proceeding as rapidly as_ possible, and it is hoped 
that they will be published in our issue of January 3rd 
or of January roth. 

We have to make a correction in respect of the pair of 
cottages to be built by Sir Richard Paget, Bart., in Somerset- 
shire. We stated that they would be built through the Land- 
owners’ Rural Housing Society, which Sir Richard Paget 
supports as a member of its Committee of Management, but 
we have since learnt that the cottages will be built by the 
trustees of his estate. 


PLANTING MOORLANDS AND 
CREATING SMALL HOLDINGS. 


IR JOHN STIRLING MAXWELL last Saturday delivered 
an address to the Aberdeen branch of the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society, taking as his subject “‘ The Plant- 
ing of Moorlands.” As the owner of the large West 
Coast deer forest, Corrour, on which he has planted some- 

what extensively during recent years, Sir John is well qualified to 
deal with this subject ; but apart from this the lecturer is recognised 
as one of the leading authorities on forestry in Scotland, if not indeed 
in Great Britain. Certain trees, Sir John Maxwell pointed out, 
are exceptionally well fitted to produce timber at high elevations, 
and the Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) is the best for this purpose 
he Menzies spruce, to give it its older name, is of great service 
in the planting of moorlands, for the reason that it can grow in damp 
boggy situations where no other tree, broad-leaved or coniferous, 
can exist, and also produces good wood in dry localities. The 
common or Norway spruce and the Omorika spruce also give good 
results at high altitudes, though inferior to Picea sitchensis. The 
Silver fir is apt to be injured by frost in exposed situations, but 
the lecturer stated that Abies nobilis does well on high ground. 
Che European larch is good—the writer has in his mind an excellent 
wood of larch about sixty years old, growing at an elevation of 
just on 1,g0o0ft. above sea level, in Western Aberdeen, and Sir 
John Stirling Maxwell showed a photograph of a young plantation 
at Corrour at 1, 300ft. The elevation limit for successful tree 
growth at Corrour is probably considerably lower than in the 
district of Western Aberdeenshire, with which the writer tis 
familiar, and where in certain glens Larix europoea could be culti- 
vated at the 2,oo0oft. line, provided sufficiently extensive tracts 
were planted to afford shelter. The Japanese larch, on the 
other hand, is apt to be affected by the frost, and on Speyside, 
even at the low elevation of 6ooft., suffers severely from this 
cause An interesting point brought out in the course of the 
address was that the Scots pine—Pinus sylvestris—was in reality 
an unsuitable tree for planting at high elevations. Still, the fact 
remains that at the present moment that tree is, the writer believes, 
the only one to be seen actually forming mature timber at a height 
of 2,000ft. above sea level in this country. No comparison can be 
formed, on account of the fact that neither the larch nor the spruces 
are natives of these islands; but, accepting the statement of the 
lecturer, there should be little difficulty in West Aberdeenshire 
of raising vigorous plantations of spruces at a height of over 2,oooft 
above the sea. In earlier times the Scots pine flourished at this 
elevation. The valley of the Dee in its uppermost parts, where 
not a tree is nowadays to be seen, was formerly the seat of veteran 
pines, the remnants of which can now be seen in certain parts 
where the upper layers of the soil have been removed. The writer 
has as far as possible investigated the extreme upward limits 
of these early woodlands, and has found the stumps of trees of 
considerable size up to a height of about 2,220 ft. This was in the 
Garbhchoire, a wild corrie at the head of the Dee, and from the 
eminently suitable nature of the ground—for the corrie is closely 
surrounded with hills over 4,oooft. high—he is inclined to believe 
that no timber has ever been produced in this country at greater 
elevations. It is doubtful whether the Scots fir, even if protected 
from the ravages of the red deer, would nowadays reach maturity 
in the Garbhchoire. At all events, its growth would be so slow 
and the expense of moving the timber to market so great that 
forestry, here could never be a profitable undertaking. There are, 
however, districts in Scotland eminently suited for the formation 
of an extensive Government forest, and since it is realised by those 
most interested in the question that the only type of small holding 
likely to be successful in the future is that in conjunction with 
forestry, it is to be regretted that the Government are doing 
so little in this direction. Two years ago the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society circulated a carefully drawn up working 
plan by Lord Lovat and Captain Stirling of Keir for an area—Glen 
Mor—6o, 300 acres in extent. The Great Glen traverses Scotland 
throughout its breadth, from Fort William on the West to Inverness 
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on the East, and as the Caledonian Canal is present as a waterway 
for the conveyance of timber, the area is a specially suited one for 
afforestation. On this detailed survey the Royal Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society—by no means a wealthy association—spent £320 
and the most expert advice was secured. The question of small 
holdings is one which has entered largeby into the administration 
of the Highlands recently. It has been found that the old conditions 
have changed and that nowadays crofters are not content with a 
life their forefathers would have submitted to. There seems 
to be one solution only to the problem, and that is the creation of 
small holdings in connection with afforestation, and preferably with 
State afforestation. The main point of small holdings is to retain 
on the land a population of able-bodied men and women, and to 
be successful a forest should have a number of these holdings 
scattered throughout its area. The small holders would have 
definite employment throughout the year on the forest with a 
definite and fixed wage, but besides this they would be the 
possessors of crofts of various sizes, though not of sufficient extent 
to render them independent of their forest employment. The 
limit in this direction should be ten acres, but it would probably 
be found that half that number would be sufficient. There should 
also be a certain amount of common grazing land. The foresters 
would thus be able to keep, say, a couple of cows, and when not 
employed in the forest would attend to their agricultural work. 
It may be objected that this work would seriously interfere with 
their time in the forest, but, provided the croft is kept at a reason- 
able size, there would be little difficulty from this source. The 
crofter might, perhaps, be allowed a certain number of days off 
in the month of April to sow his oat patch, and again in May to 
put in his root crop, but these days could easily be spared him. 
The time of the reaping of the corn is a period when little work 
is going on in the forest, though it must be admitted that the spring 
cultivation comes at a time when—on the West Coast of Scotland 
at all events—the season’s planting has not yet been got through 
With the establishing of a number of small holdings on a forest 
area the most favourable size of such holdings would be quickly 
discovered and future plans formed accordingly. The writer would 
suggest that a holding of even two acres would justify its existence. 
Che advantage of small holdings with forestry, and an advantage 
which cannot be put too strongly, is that in them lies the solution 
of the labour question in the Highlands. The depopulation of 
rural districts is every year becoming a more serious question. 
It is not suggested that men can be induced to return to the glens 
and moors from the large industrial cities, but, in the writer's 
opinion, the one and only method of retaining among the 
hills those Highlanders who still remain, is the afforesting of 
the large tracts of suitable country in the land north of the 
Tweed. SETON GORDON. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


FLOWERS FOR HOT SANDY SOIL: THE SUN ROSES. 


T is a rather curious fact in these days, when nearly everyone 





is more or less interested in gardening, that certain families 

of plants which used to be favourites with our forefathers 

are to a very great extent neglected and forgotten. Such 

an one is the Helianthemum or Sun Rosc, the typical species 
of which is a native of our hillsides and sandy waste places 
Although this in itself is nothing much to look at, its small, none 
too clear, yellow blossoms being very fugacious, it has given rise 
to many beautiful garden varieties which embrace a number o{ 
charming art shades of red, yellow, cream and white. In _ thx 
early years of the nineteenth century there is little doubt that 
these garden forms of the Sun Rose were thought highly of and 
given their rightful place among other plants; but now it is the 
exception rather than the rule to find them in even those gardens 
for which they are specially adapted. 

One often hears the complaint that a garden is too sun- 
scorched and dry to grow the ordinary kinds of plants well, and 
it is in just such places as these that the Sun Roses ought to b 
planted with a generous hand. When at their full development 
they rarely attain a height of more than one foot, and where there 
is a hot, sandy bank, with, possibly, rocks jutting out here and there, 
nothing could be better adapted for clothin;; it. At Kew there is 
a fairly good collection grouped on such a bank not far from the 
large Flagstaff and the Berberis Dell, but I believe that in one or 
two private gardens, where these little dwarf shrubs have been 
tended with studious care, varieties are in existence that easily 
eclipse the best to be found at Kew. The greatest flush of blossoms 
is obtained towards the end of May and during June, but some 
flowers will be found much later in the season. Even when devoid 
of blossom, the neat tufts of, in many varieties, glaucous foliage 
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Casiellina Marble figure 
with coloured drapery 
“ Marguerite,” by Karan. 


BEAUTIFUL 


and inexpensive 


MARBLE 


and Bronze 


STATUETTES 


N all London it would be difficult to find 

more exquisite and unusual Christmas 

and New Year Gifts than the lovely 

little Statuettes in Bronze and Castellina 
marble now being displayed at the Waring 
and Gillow Galleries. Each model is a work 
of art full of life and spontaneity, and bearing 
the name of its creator. 


The subjects are both classical and modern. 
q There is, of course, the svelte enchanting 

“* Dancing Girl’’—a Jockey, lean and alert, 
riding a highly nervous Racehorse, is a bronze 
that would appeal to Sporting men; and one 
marble Statue called ‘‘ The Favourite” is of a 
slender upright figure with an enigmatical expres- 
sion on her face which is curiously fascinating. 


These beautiful little Statuettes are unique 
q examples of their kind, and only to be found 

at Waring and Gillow’s. They are moderate 
in price and should be seen by all who are looking 
for the Christmas or New Year Gift that is 
eminently artistic and out of the common. 


Then, of course, there are countless treas- 

ures, not on account of expensiveness 
but of rare value, to be found in the Forty 
Departments in the Oxford Street Galleries. 
The Perfect Rooms, as shewn at the Ideal 
Home Exhibition, are to be seen furnished 
with suggestions in presents—presents which 
are a delight to the eye and no strain on the 
purse. We invite you to visit the Galleries 
of the greatest firm of Furnishers and Decora- 
tors in the world. 
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are pleasing to the eye, and well in keeping with more or less arid 
surroundings 

Fortunately, the cultivation of Sun Roses does not call for 
any great amount of skill. The secret of success appears to be 
voung plants, the most successful cultivators rarely keeping those 
that have been in existence four summers. For this reason frequent 
propagation must be undertaken. The raising of seedlings is 
not difficult, and by this method a great and ofttimes pleasing 
variation is secured among the young plants, and occasionally 
one that is a decided improvement on its parents. The seed ought 
to be sown in shallow, well-drained boxes of sandy soil as soon as 
ripe, generally about the end of August, the boxes being stood in a 
cool frame or greenhouse for the winter, so that severe frost can 
be kept away from the seedlings, which can be planted out the 
following April, preferably intoa nursery bed, where they may stay for 
one year before going to their permanent places. The most general 
method of propagation, however, and one that ensures faithful 
reproduction of any special plant, is by means of cuttings. These 
are best taken early in September, and ought to consist of well- 
ripened young shoots slipped off with just a little heel of the older 
wood attached After removing the lower leaves, these cuttings 
are firmly planted around the sides of small, perfectly drained pots 
filled with sandy soil. In turn these are plunged to their rims in 
ashes in a cold frame, where they remain all the winter, those that 
root being placed in the flowering beds in April As the names given 
to varieties are by no means fixed, no good purpose would be served 
by giving a list here, but names and colour descriptions can be 
found in a few nurserymen’s catalogues. Is it too much to hope 
that these charming and useful little hardy shrubs will once again 
come into vogue and find a home in the many gardens where, 
owing to drought and sun, ‘‘ nothing will grow 

A HEDGE OF FRAGRANCE. 

In many gardens it is desirable to have a low, naturally grown 
hedge to form a _ well-defined boundary between two sections, 
and during late years many different kinds of shrubs have been 
utilised for this purpose. Where the soil is of a rather porous 
and therefore warm character, there is nothing better than the 
common Rosemary, a shrub that is not nearly so slow growing as 
many suppose. Owing to its liability to injury from very severe 
frosts and cutting east and north-east winds, one would not 
recommend it for very cold localities or exposed positions, , but 
there are hundreds of gardens where it might be planted as a hedge. 
If variety were needed, the common pink China or Monthly Rose 
could be mixed with it, in the proportion of about one Rose bush 
to every three of Rosemary. The grey under surface of the leaves 
of the latter blends delightfully with the colour of the Roses, and 
a hedge of this description would be interesting and pleasing at 
all seasons of the year. It ought not to be planted, however, 
where a close-clipped hedge is desired, as neither Roses nor Rosemary 
would submit to such restrictions for long But both can be kept 
well within bounds by an annual or bi-annual shortening back 
with knife or secateurs of those shoots that encroach too far on the 
space desired for the pathway or for othe plants. Rosemary bushes 
about one foot high can be purchased at a reasonable price, and 
may be planted now or in February. To form a hedge they ought 
not to be set more than a foot or fifteen inches apart, and the soil 
should be well and deeply dug for their reception. Heavy manur- 
ing is neither necessary nor desirable. F.W.H 


O’ER FIELD @ FURROW. 


HERE has been no further statement about the Mastership 
of the Pytchley. It is to be hoped this means that the 
committee will be able to arrange to keep Lord Annaly, 
if the burden is lightened. So many qualities which 
meet in the present Master are required by the Master 





of the Pytchley He must be a fine horseman, not only bold but 
judicious No mere thruster can ride to hounds and control a 
field in this country. The Master must be acceptable to the farmers, 
and have plenty of moral as well as bodily courage. At the dinner 


after the hedge-cutting competitions, Lord Annaly last week dwelt 
not only on the services of farmers to hunting, but referred to the 
value of hunting to agriculture—a point which should not be 
forgotten. These hedge-cutting competitions are most interesting ; 
if hunting people would attend them they would see how much skill 
goes to the making of the fences they spring over so lightly, force 
their way through so recklessly, or fall over so often. For a really 
well cut and laid hedge permits few liberties. It is, as Whyte 
Melville said, strong enough to turn over an elephant. 
THE BELVOIR. 

Ot such a type are the fences of the Belvoir Vale, over which 

many people rode for the second time within a week, when the 
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Belvoir Hounds ran from Hose to Broughton, almost the exact 
reverse of the line of the Quorn fox last Monday. Woodward and 
his hounds had their fox beaten before he could reach the Curate’s 
Gorse, and killed him after a splendid gallop. This came late in 
the day. Ihave more than once suggested reasons for the frequency 
of good runs in the afternoon. It now seems to me that, given 
daylight, quite a large proportion of afternoon foxes are killed. 
I suggest that the fields being smaller, people are less apt than in 
the morning to ride round the covert and to foil the ground, so that 
hounds, freed from the hindrance, can pick up the scent at once, 
instead of hovering and hesitating; thus the pack press him at 
first, and a fox hustled in the first quarter of a mile is half killed. 
ESSEX AND SUFFOLK. 

The joint Masters of this Hunt are having a good season. 
On the day after the Hunt ball, meeting at Burstall, where the joint 
Master, Mr. Burton, lives, there had been a gale in the night and 
foxes were hard to find, but when found, there was a capital scent. 
In the Master’s coverts at Ramsay they found a stout fox. The soil 
hereabouts is a light chalk which, as we know, when it does carry 
a scent, makes a horse gallop. At Raydon, up to which point 
they had raced very fast, there was shooting going on and hounds 
were stopped, but the owner, Mr. Kennedy, with sportsmanlike 
comradeship, told the Master to go on and showed him where he 
had viewed the fox. In spite of the delay, thé pack picked up 
the line and began again to run hard, but the fox had gained a good 
deal, and presently there was a check. This looked very like the 
end, but the Master persevered. This was a huntsman’s opportunity. 
\lone, the pack could never have killed the fox. But the Master’s 
invincible patience, as well as his knowledge of the wiles of a tired 
fox, enabled him to achieve the most difficult of a huntsman’s task 
and kill a beaten fox at the end of a long hunt. 


THE PYTCHLEY. 

The Pytchley achieved a fine hunt from Sulby. It was patience 
that was needed from the moment hounds settled to the second fox. 
Who shall say that the Pytchley men do not care for hounds and 
hunting ? No people, if they only have room to see the pack, 
like it better. It is the people who crowd them out of their own field 
who are to blame, but in the course of a hunting run, just as in 
a hot gallop, the field sorts itself out. The real hound lovers keep 
their eyes on the pack. The rest hang together, talk, and hope for the 
gallop which may come at any moment, and, more often than not, 
does come some time or other with the Pytchley. Over the sticky 
Naseby field they worked, huntsman and hounds making every 
yard good until at length the Hemplow was reached and a few 
people gave up. Yet when this fox broke for Stanford the pace 
improved, the country was good enough for anyone, hounds were 
pressing their fox and killed him in a ploughed field. 


THE CATTISTOCK. 

The Cattistock have been suffering from poor scent. Plenty 
of foxes and great packs of hounds have enabled them to see a 
great deal of hunting ; but it was not till a fall of rain and a change 
of wind that the pack could really run. One thing is fairly certain, 
that hounds cannot run in Dorsetshire in a north-west wind ; the 
less west in the wind, the better they hunt. The fox of the day 
came from Chelborough Gorse to the west of Melbury Park. The 
scent improved immensely as soon as hounds had forced their fox 
into the open, and then they could, and did, beat horses. It was after 
a capital hunt, quite of the best Cattistock kind, that they were 
stopped at dusk. 

FOXES RUNNING UP WIND. 

A discussion took place the other day on this topic. It was 
asserted by some that the rule given to us in our boyhood to keep 
down wind, as the fox was sure to turn to us, was no longer to be 
trusted. It was soon plain, from the experience of all, that each 
man had been left more than once this season by the fox turning 
right away from him up wind. I ventured to suggest that the 
maxim noted had led to its own defeat; the fox turning down 
wind found so many people skirting that he had to give up his point 
in that direction. If a fox is running dead up wind, it must be 
more difficult with the big crowds of the modern Hunt for a fox 
to do anything but go straight, unless he takes a wide compass to 
circumvent the crowd. All that our experience shows is that a 
fox has not the same liberty of action that he had in the days of 
our forefathers, when the country was all before him for his choice 
The fox of to-day does not what he would, but what he must. X. 


THE excursion bookings from St. Pancras will commence on December 20th 
and be continued up to December 27th. As usual, all parts of the Midland 
counties, the North of England, Scotland 2nd many parts of Ireland, notably 
Belfast and the North, via Heysham, are included in the Christmas cheap ticket 
programme, and special arrangements have been made for dealing with th 
exceptional parcels traffic over the Midland line during this month. 
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SENSE OF SMELL IN WILDFOWL. 

E do not think that many wild-fowlers will find their ex- 
perience confirming the evidence, interesting as it is, given 
bv “ M.”’ inarecent issue of CouNtTrY Lire. That evidence 

is to the effect that he has found many species of wildfowl, from 
swans and geese to widgeon, apparently unable to detect the scent 
of man His letter is by way of criticism of a note on Colonel Peter 
Hawker and his monition to be careful to approach wildfowl down- 
wind. Mr. Abel Chapman—and a more accurate observer is hardly 
speaks with no uncertain voice whatever as to the 
It would be interesting to hear 


to be quoted 
keen sense of smell of wildfowl. 
what other wild-fowlers have to say on the subject. 


ROCK PIGEON SHOOTING. 

HENEVER a discussion arises, as it so often does 
in the smoking-room of a shooting-lodge, as to 
what bird can present the most difficult shot, 

the blue rock-pigeon and his claims generally 
receive due attention. Of course, I do not intend 

to refer to the blue rock rising from a trap, but to the wild bird 
as he is to be found in a state of nature. Speaking personally, 
| am not sure whether cave pigeons or Hebridean snipe rising wild 
on a stormy day or really high ducks and widgeon coming over 
down-wind at flighting-time have humbled me the most; but I 
am rather inclined to think that the rock-pigeon can, in certain 
circumstances, give points to the duck and the snipe. Of course, 
when the pigeon-shooting is done from a small boat, rocking at the 
base of the cliffs in which a pigeon-cave is situated and from which 
the startled birds come forth at all unexpected angles, then -I do 
not hesitate to say that they are more difficult to kill than any 
birds I know But in such a case part of the difficulty is owing 
to the movements of the boat and not to the flight of the bird ; 
vet even when the shooter is on ferra firma the pigeons will beat him 
again and again 

Such descriptions of shooting the wild blue rock as have been 
written generally describe sport at a pigeon-cave, but except on 
rare days this, the highest form of all pigeon and perhaps of all 
shooting (from the point of view of the marksman) that the British 
Isles have to offer, is apt to be disappointing, since the picking up 
of the dead birds almost invariably presents many difiiculties. A 
proportion are blown out to sea or fall upon some inac cessible ledge 
of the cliff: and it is only on a rare day that it is possible to visit 
certain of the caves at all from the seaward side, as a very moderate 
amount of swell renders a near approach impossible. But in places 
and there are many such—where the caves are inaccessible some- 
times for months at a time, very fine sport may be obtained with 
blue rock-pigeons at their feeding-places, as well as at favourable 
points along the line of their flight. Down-wind they can also be 
driven successfully, but all the attempts I have ever seen made to 
send them to guns up-wind have ended in absolute failure. 

The pigeons do not leave the caves in which they. pass the night 
until the day has dawned, when they begin to fly out in small 
flocks containing from two or three birds to as many as twenty or 
These parties very rarely scem to fly straight inland, 
This fact 


thirty 
but follow the coast-line, for some distance at any rate. 
gives the pigeon-shooter one of his best opportunities, for should 
there be in the vicinity of the cave any promontory dividing two 
bays the birds are pretty sure to cross it, and at no great distance 
from its seaward end. At such a spot let the gunner conceal him- 
self, and he will very often be rewarded by a series of shots; but 
he must seize his opportunity on his first visit, for if he returns to 
the same spot on the day following he will find that the pigeons give 
it a wide berth. Often when lying out on the promontories for duck 
and widgeon I have had good sport with pigeons which, even after 
the main early flight was over, have continued to pass backwards 
and forwards between their home caves and their feeding-grounds 
during the entire day, except for a couple of hours about midday. 
But of all sport with pigeons, excepting only the shooting at the 
caves, the best is to be had on the stubbles in September and 
October. At this time of year the birds visit the corn, oats and barley 


‘Shooting Notes | 
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in large numbers, and as the stooks are then still standing, it is easv 
for the gunner to find concealment. Two guns at opposite ends of a 
large field play nicely into each other’s hands and prevent the birds 
from settling out of range. There is a stretch of sandhills situated 
in one of the Outer Hebrides which I shall always connect with 
successful pigeon-shooting. Here extends a considerable acreage 
under cultivation and five or six miles down the coast are some 
famous pigeon-caves. For two or three miles at varying intervals 
in the dunes are fields of barley and wheat which attract the pigeons 
mightily. If it is not shot too often this stretch of ground can 
accommodate three guns stationed a mile and more apart, and 
between the morning hours of five and nine few periods of ten 
minutes pass without a shot. The only difficulty is caused by the 
fact that the pigeons sometimes pack together into two or three 
large flocks, but even so, it is rarely necessary to let them pass, as 
they do not fly in close order, and two or three birds almost always 
fly behind or ahead of the rest. Also pigeons, unlike geese or ducks, 
do not, when shot at, all follow the same line of escape, but if members 
of a large flock, are apt to break up and go away in all directions. 
So much is this the case that it is often worth while for the solitary 
gunner to frighten a flock by discharging his gun and then to conceal 
himself near the spot where the birds were feeding. 
have gone away in disorder it will not be long before the smaller 
parties return with the evident idea of finding the main body, 
and when they are trying to do this they almost invariably fly 
over or round the spot from which they were, in the first instance, 
driven. Should the gunner have a couple of painted decoys or, 
better still, dead birds, he can in these circumstances make almost 


If the pigeons 


certain of a number of shots. 

Rock-pigeons are exceedingly wide-awake, and unless they 
happen to be in a very favourable position, are hard to approach. 
On a still day or, indeed, upon any kind of day, they are easy 
marks enough provided they have not seen the shooter, but once 
let them catch a glimpse of him and they will dive and turn in all 
directions. It is for this reason that at the end of a morning’s 
pigeon-shooting the rights and lefts are usually so few and far between. 
It is astonishing what a blow is necessary to bring a pigeon, hit in 
the body, to the ground; they certainly fly on after receiving 
a shock that would kill a curlew. 


| have said above that rock-pigeons can be successfully driven, 


No. 5} shot is the best size to usc. 


but this is only to be done where the ground is favourable and the 
drivers understand their work. Even when he has decided on a 
certain line it is easy to turn a pigeon from it and, at the slightest 
suspicion of something wrong ahead, he will swerve away. Few birds 
have such mastery of flight or can turn so quickly in a high wind. 

There are, as I have stated, round our coasts many pigeon-caves 
which are practically inaccessible, save for two o1 three, or even fewer 
days, each season, but one day at the caves is worth many on the 
cornfields, and I have sometimes wondered whether the shooting 
was more difficult from above or from below. It is generally a choice 
of evils. Either one stands in the rocking boat, or lands at the base 
of the cliff under the cave, in which case it is next to impossible 
to kill a bird in front, or one stands on the cliff above the cave and 
shoots at the birds as they literally rush out, not like bolts from 
the blue, but like blue bolts. As they usually dip downwards in 
this first forty vards of flight they are exceedingly difficult to hit, 
even more difficult sometimes than from the boat below. 

Once on approaching a cave I saw a hen harrier sailing above 
it in the sky, and although the cave was full of pigeons, not one 
would fly. So we ate our lunch and, after it, a stone hurled into 
the echoing abyss caused the birds to break in all directions. On 
the whole I believe that shooters of the widest experience, who 
have had many days with the pigeons of the caves, are apt to give the 
palm to these birds as being the most difficult to score heavily against. 
No doubt this difficulty is accentuated by the nature of the pigeons’ 
haunts, but who is to say how much the difficulty of snipe-shooting 
is increased when the shooter is knee-deep in rush and bog, or in 
how far the waning light of evening is responsible for the ‘‘ Behind 
him again!” which is so often the muttered exclamation of the 
flight-shooter ? H. Hesketu Pricnarp. 
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RANDOM COMMENT. 
UDGING by all the portents, the coming year will witness this side of the Atlantic, have taken little pains to avert. 
a boom ina class of machine to which the title “ hight Che tiny engines fitted to the light cars of European origin can 
car’’ has been given The cyclecar, which received a be run at a prodigious speed, and at very high revolutions 
great deal of attention a year ago, has failed to develop an amount of power which a few years ago would have been 
appeal to the public taste to the extent anticipated, and thought remarkable for cylinders of twice their capacity. On 
its place now seems destined to be filled by a miniature finds little four-cylinder motors, with a bore of 2$in. or even less, 
edition of the big car here is no doubt that there is an enormous actually developing 20 h.p. or more, with the result that a speed of 
demand fer a soundly built runabout that can be sold at a figure in forty miles an hour is within the capacity of many machines rated 
the near neighbourhood of /150, and a number of manufacturers seem nominally under 10 h.p. It stands toreason that a large proportion 
suddenly to have awakened to the fact that such a machine is a of owners, through ignorance or lack of self-restraint, will habitually 
ommercial possibility. One or two of the light cars which have press their cars to the limit of their powers, with the inevitabk 
been placed on the market during the past twelve months have result that running and repair costs will be enormously increased 7 
proved their worth beyond question, but there are many more It is too much to expect the owner of a small car which can 
which are quite untried, so far as the motoring public is concerned do forty miles an hour on the level to confine himself rigidly to a ° 
Moreover, many of them embody features of design which are of maximum of thirty miles, which would probably be the economical 
an experimental character, though the fact is hardly realised by limit, and it is a pity that the maker himself does not fix the eo} 
. large proportion of their actual or prospective purchasers maximum in the interests of the reputation of the light car. 
fhe time seems particularly opportune, therefore, for th At present it seems to be the object of every manufacture S 
R.A.C. to intervene and assist the public to differentiate between to obtain the maximum power possible from a given size of engine 
the good and the bad by holding reliability trials for the new typ: in theory, doubtless, a very laudable end to strive after; but | ‘ 
of cat \ week's test ina hilly part of the country, covering fancy that the user would be better served in the long run 
ibout a thousand miles of read, and winding up, perhaps, with if valves, inlet pipes or ignition were designed to limit the 
50 or 100 miles full speed running at Brooklands, might not be engine revolutions so as to place it bevond the driver's power! - 
absolutely con- toruin his car by 
clusive in fixing overru nning. e 
the relative 9 The American 
merits of the com- plan is to provide S 
peting machines a big engine and 
but it would at restrict the revo- s 
least sery to lutions. The 
eliminate th English maker ¢ 
hopelessly bad adopts the policy 
ones and to reveal of the small s 
many weak points engine and un- 
which would restricted speed, g° 
otherwise only bi and I think that J 
brought to light there is little ' 
at the expense of doubt as to 
private users. In which system 
the case of the will bette: 4 
modern light car stand the test of 
the purchaser is time. cs 
to a great extent There ar: 
on unknown some interesting s 
ground, and an statistics in the 
official trial of Christmas S 
the character suy Number of the 
rested would Car which illus- s 
afford him a vast trate in a 
amount of help nt striking mannet1 e 
making his sele« the rapid growth 
tion. If the litth of the automobile ” 
machines cam<« movement. The le 
through the figures have been 





ordeal sUCCess- obtained from 
fully, which, I be- the various 
lieve, would bh licensing and 


the case in i 
great many in- 


registering 
authorities in the 
country, and as 
these were asked 
to exclude lapsed 
registrations 
when making 
their returns, on 
may presumethat 
the totals given 
can be accepted 
as net and not 
gross. without 


stances, inexpen- 
Sive motoring 
would recelve a 
tremendous im- 
petus in this 
country If the 
results were un- 
satistactory a 
large number of 
people would be 
saved from dis- 


appointment and question. It 

loss of money appears that the fe 
which they could number of moto1 & 
ill afford vehicles of all ‘ 


There is on types in the 


danger which United Kingdom 





threatens the at the present 
success of the * moment is 
light-car move- 425,838, which 
ment, but which : meen : ‘ = eres , a. : “_* . unre represents an 
the makers at THE PRINCE OF WALES LEAVING MAGDALEN IN HIS CAR FOR A MEET snecrease “ es 


anv rate on OF THE COLLEGE BEAGLES. 87,536 durin 
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P A WOLSELEY 16/20 H.P. LIMOUSINE-LANDAULETTE. fe 
bd ° Ss s s s 8 ® °e e » s s s e °@ e @ N * s e °° 8 s s ® S & 4 
“Fi : : 3 : 3 ;2 33 ; Peal eg 2 i ; 3 ; i? ; | : 3 aes | N 
ae . CLLEGE TELE EEEE E SREEEEERSEIC AD ee | e| 
° © = [oWie). 
Specification. = ee 
16/20 hp. ey CYLINDER ENGINE, 3" bore by 4}" stroke. R.A.C. rating { © eT we 
§ 0. Four speeds and reverse. Tax £6 6s. Od. hay Be 
BODY. Pe... we. Landaulette to seat four inside, upholstered in best cloth, : 
with silk laces. it 
SCREEN.—Landaulette pattern, with adjustable top to swing outwards. , t 
. Valances of enamelled leather. Four R.W. detachable wire wheels with is te 
820 x 120 m/m. tyres. i. , . 
C.A.V. Electric lighting equipment, comprising dynamo model “E,” 44 amp. i i, oy 
hour accumulator, switchboard and wiring. : :  } ooh 
. Price £620. ‘| yy 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 26, POST FREE. ' 

* ! TTT = 7 7 
‘if PEPE EET TPCT P GaP t iri i Piradiiil i = 
PEPE Bag iii RRSRBE 2 q . } 13) 

LONDON DEPOT: * & 

MARINE DEPT. : 
YORK STREET, THE WOLSELEY ‘9?! MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd. ERE rairape 
WESTMINSTER . . ? COLUMBINE YARD, 
met Proprietors : VICKERS, LIMITED, | © EAST COWES, 10.W. 3 
‘ams: » 
“AUTOVENT, VIC, Telegrams : ADDERLEY PARK ai = | Velegrams : 
LONDON.” ee ; bey seat 3 — “WOLSELEY, COWES.” 
Binaioman.” BIRMINGHAM. 6153 CexTeaL, 1 
Telephone: 6220 Victoria. SS Telephone : 493 Cowes. 
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the past twelve months. Pleasure cars account tor 227,907 of the 
grand total, motor-cycles for 179,926 and commercial vehicles for 
18,005 The latter figure at first sight seems somewhat meagre 
compared with the others, but the increase during the past year 





A DOME-ROOFED LIMOUSINE BY MULLINER OF 


has been no less than 5,067, and it must be remembered that the 
commercial vehicle movement is only at its commencement 

London, of course, leads the way with 99,730 registrations, and 
Buteshire, with 130, is at the bottom of the list of counties. The 
licences in force number 607,856, of which more than half are issued 
in London. These figures pale into insignificance before those for the 
United States, where on the authority of the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, there are stated to be 1,200,000 motor-cars, 
60,000 commercial vehicles and an estimated total of 175,000 
motor-cycles. Of Continental countries France 


makes the best showing with 90,959 moto! 
vehicles of all kinds. Germany comes next 
with 77,116 (on January tst last), and the rest 
very far behind [he estimated total for th« 


whole world is 2,226,849 moter vehicles of all 
sorts, a figure which represents the growth of 
no more than ten or a dozen years 

There have been unpleasant rumours of 
late that a further rise in price is contem- 
plated by the petrol importers Similar 
reports were current a year ago and in that 
case proved to be well founded, as in January 
last twopence per gallon was added to the cost 
of motor spirit in the retail market. Whether 
we shall reach the figure of two shillings a 
gallon, which has been prophesied, or 
remains to be seen; but the big firms who 
control the market will certainly raise a storm 
of protest if they attempt to exact another 
threepence per gallon from the private con- 
sume! rhe oil companies, as their balance- 
sheets show, are making enormous profits, and 
people who are in a position to know tell me 
that there is no excuse—for the present, at 
any rate—for another raid on the pockets of 
the motoring public. First-rate spirit can be 
bought in bulk at those oil centres which are not controlled by the big 
combines, and landed in this country at a cost of about sixpence 
a gallon, and were it not for the difficulties of distribution and the 
fear of the monopolists, more efforts would be made to supply 
motorists with spirit at a reasonable price 

Che threatened rise in the price of petrol has revived interest 
in the fuel question, which is again being debated by the experts 
The advocates of alcohol, of whom little has been heard for some 





A HANDSOME SIDDELEY-DEASY SALOON. 


years past, are again pressing the claims of a fuel which everyone 
knows can be manufactured from almost any vegetable substance, 
and therefore offers a limitless supply. There seems to be some 
difference of opinion as to the exact cost of production, some 
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scientists placing it as low as sixpence per gallon; but there is 
little doubt that, given a cheap denaturant and a reasonable 
relaxation of the existing restrictions on manufacture, commercial 
alcohol could be retailed at about one shilling a gallon. Such a 
price, however, would offer no attractions to the 
motorist if a gallon of alcohol would run a car 
only half as far as half a gallon of petrol, which 
| believe to be the case with engines of the 
present type. Great efforts were made on the 
Continent some years ago to encourage the 
use of alcohol as a fuel for automobiles, but 
the result was a dead failure. The fuel, more- 
over, rests under the suspicion of generating 
products of combustion which have a corrosive 
effect on the walls of the cylinders, and the smell 
of the exhaust is certainly very offensive. It 
may be, however, that alcohol has been 
maligned, and the time certainly seems to be 
ripe for a careful reconsideration of the 
entire question in the light of latter-day 
knowledge. CELER. 


BOOKS FOR MOTORISTS. 
SEVERAL useful handbooks on motoring 
subjects have recently reached us from the 
Temple Press, Limited. As_ usual, these 
publications are of an eminently practical character, and intended 
to appeal to the motorist of a mechanical turn of mind. It is not 
given to every Owner to possess the skill or the necessary leisure 
time to undertake his own repairs ; but there are few who take a 
real interest in the running of their cars who will not derive enjoy- 
ment from reading ‘‘ The Motorist’s Workshop,’”’ whether or not 
they attempt to put into practice all the useful information therein 
set out. The greater one’s knowledge of a car mechanism, the more 
interesting driving becomes, and such knowledge is largely increased 





AN AUSTRO-DAIMLER TWO SEATER. 


by some acquaintance, practical or theoretical, of the lathe, bench 
and forge work involved in the repair or overhaul of a car from 


radiator to back axle. The book is written for the novice in plain 
and simple language, and at one shilling should command a very 
large sale. The amateur engineer is seldom sufficiently ambitious 


to attempt the construction of a car, but ‘‘ How to Build a Cyclecar,’ 
from the same publishers, will doubtless result in the production 
of a number of home-built runabouts. The subject is treated in 
detail, and scale, plans and diagrams are given 
The amateur is not called upon to undertak 
any operations beyond his capacity, as th 
author is careful to allow for the assistanc« 
of the local repairer or garage when the mor 
difficult parts of the work have to lk 
carried out. ‘‘ Obtaining Increased Power,’ 
also published by the Temple Press, instructs 
the owner of a cyclecar in the art of obtaining 
the maximum efficiency from every part of his 
machine. The subject is one of considerablk 
importance in the case of vehicles which hav: 
only a small margin of reserve power for th« 
work they have to do, and owners who follow 
the instructions given should find their labou: 
repaid many times over in better and mor 
economical running. The Autocar Road Books 
published by Methuen and Co., Limited, and 
lliffe and Sons, Limited, have attained a recog- 
nised position in the modern literature of th 
road, and the appearance of a new volume wil 
be welcomed by thousands of motorists. Th: 
latest addition to the series covers the North of England and th 
South of Scotland, and appears to be as correct and complet: 
as its predecessors. No fewer than two hundred and sixty-tw 
separate routes are given, and the usual kev-map is supplied 
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Delighted 


with 





Continental Oversize 


Tyres—and with good reason. Since fit- 
ting them Tyre trouble has vanished, 
driving is more comfortable, and the 
mileage cost reduced by over 40 per cent. 
after allowing for increase in_ initial 
outlay. They can be fitted straight away 
without alteration to rims or wheels, for 
125 m/m Oversize fits 105 m/m Rim 


135 m/m ie » 120 m/m Rim 


150 m/m a » 135 m/m Rim 


THE CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO 
IMURLOE PLACE. LONDON 
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Engineers, designers and others engaged in the motor industry, 
and those who follow the strictly technical side of the movement, 
are familiar with the ‘‘ Automobile Engineer Year Book,’’ published 
by Iliffe and Sons. In the new volume for 1914, the present being 
the fourth year of publication, the tabular matter has been again 
extended, and numerous new calculations have been added, 
making the book an exceedingly useful work of reference. 


A NEW LOCK NUT. 

Che production of a really efficient self-locking nut for use on 
bolts subject to vibration has for years formed a problem that has 
occupied the minds of mechanical engineers and inventors. Many 
different forms have been tried, the latest being known as the 
‘* Perfloc,”’” which has been introduced by the Engineering Im- 
provement Company, Limited, of 39, St. James’s Street, London, 
S.W. This pattern, in one unit, combines the functions of a nut 
and locking device, and consequently avoids the need for the usual 
second nut and split pin. The feature of the “ Perfloc’’ nut is 
the simple, yet ingenious, method by which the self-locking action 





THE “PERFLOC” NUT. 


is secured. The nut is itself of standard form and thread, but of 
a size larger than the bolt, in order to allow a spiral spring to be 
embedded in the thread of the nut. One end of the spring is firmly 
fixed in the base, while the other is left free, and projects slightly 
beyond one of the faces of the nut, a slot being cut on the latter 
to accommodate the free end so that it does not jamb on the face 
of the washer against which the nut bears. The spring is of a 
special diamond section, so that in reality its inner surface becomes 
the actual thread of the nut, enabling the latter to be screwed on 
to the bolt in the customary manner, locking itself automatically 
and instantaneously into position, all tendency for the nut to slacken, 
under even the greatest vibration, being arrested by the binding 
of the spiral spring thread on the bolt. An important charac- 
teristic of the new nut is that, unlike many others, it does not 
entirely rely on sheer resistance to withstand the effects of vibra- 
tion; as a matter of fact, the action is such that, while under no 
circumstances can the nut slack back, it has an automatic tendency 
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to tighten itself up against the plate or other part which it is main- 
taining in position, this tendency, as has been proved in actual 
practice, increasing with the intensity of the vibration. The 
removal of the nut, notwithstanding its tight grip of the bolt 
thread, is quite a simple matter, it being only necessary to apply 
a slight pressure to the free end of the spiral-spring thread, which 
releases the binding action of the latter, it being possible to turn 
back the nut by hand as long as the pressure is maintained. The 
‘‘ Perfloc’’ nuts have been subjected to a variety of exhaustive 
tests at the power station of the London Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, at the pumping station of the Rickmansworth and Uxbridge 
Valley Water Company, at the collieries of the Allanshaw Coal 
Company, at Hamilton, N.B., and other places, through all of which 
the claims with regard to the non-slackening qualities and absence 
of wear, even when used under the trying conditions associated 
with heavy pumps, have been fully substantiated. Tests have 
also demonstrated that the new nut, both as regards strength 
and freedom from liability to damage by rust, is fully equal to that 
of the ordinary form, while another advantage lies in the fact 
that there are no saw-cuts or holes in the nut by which dust or 
grit can enter to interfere with its action. 
ITEMS. 

Motorists who failed to see the new 16 h.p. Darracq chassis at 
Olympia can now examine it at the showrooms of the makers’ 
agents, H. B. Cook, Limited, 12, Lower Regent Street, W. 

Messrs. C. A. Vandervell and Co. recently received an order 
to fit one of their electric lighting sets to the Queen’s new 
Daimler car. 

The certificates of two official trials of an Arrol-Johnston 
Edison electric coupé have been issued by the R.A.C. The object 
of the trials was to show the distance that can be travelled on one 
charge. Brooklands was the scene of the tests. In the first 
trial the breaking of a ball-race in the back axle brought the 
run to a premature conclusion when 45°2 miles had been covered. 
In the second the car ran without stopping for 54°85 miles at 
an even speed of 15°99 miles an hour. The running weight 
of the coupé was 30}cwt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir,—May I point out to your correspondent “ Doubtful” that 
there is one vital difference between the horse carriage and the motor-car which 
must always create a good deal of uncertainty as to the cost of motoring ? Stable 
expenses in the old days were more or less a fixed quantity, and not very greatly 
influenced by the mileage covered in a year. It mattered little, comparatively 
speaking, whether the horses were used or remained in their stables, except for 
necessary exercise. The distance they could cover, moreover, was strictly 
limited. With a car the reverse is the case. If it is not used it costs little or 
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The Dunloo Rubber Co. Lid. (Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry). 
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THE CAR OF THE YEAR 


THE 


ROVER 
cio” 


Complete five-seater with one man-hood, screen, 
12-volt Rotax lighting set, detachable wheels, 
6 inch 


longer chassis and body for tall drivers (optional). 


£350 


THE ROVER CO., LTD., 
COVENTRY, 


AND AT 


59-61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


spare wheel and tyre, horn, etc., etc. 





A BARKER BODY 


on a 


Rolls- Royce Chassis 


Acknowledged a perfect combination and 


the World’s Best Car. 








In 1845 Lord Beaconsfield wrote : 


something . . 


-“T ask to give you 
. the finest. the most valu-ble that money 
Would you like that Barker shouid build 


you a brougham >” 
In 1913 a Barker Body is acknowledged to be the finest, the 
most valuable Motor Carriage that monev can purchase. 
(Coachbuilders), 


BARKER & CO. “"tt! 


London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 





can purchase. 
SS eens 














COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING. 


66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 








SEEMANN « STONES... 


HAVE for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ALL 1914 MODELS 


SHEFFIELD SIMPLEX 
SIZAIRE BERWICK 
RENAULT — DELAGE — MINERVA 


Any other make of Complete Car or Chassis quoted for and Early 
Delivery given. Your present car taken in part exchange. 








SEEMANN & STONES, Ltd. 


NORWICH UNION BUILDING, 
’Phone Regent 212. 39, ST. JAMES STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
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The 
All-British 





Standard Light Car. \) 


‘THE ideal runabout for town 

or country use. Has all the 
comfort and luxury of a large 
car. Equipped with 4-cyl. engine 
(95 h.p.) it is remarkably steady 
and delightfully easy to drive. 
Running costs are very low. 
Tax £3 3s. Write for details. 


Price £195 complete. 


THE STANDARD MOTOR P< ) 
CO., Ltd, COVENTRY. 
London Agents: ‘Wa 


The Pytchiey Autocar Co., Ltd. 7s 
179-181, Gt. Portiand Street, W. / 
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A Revelation in 
Motor Car Construction 
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a” THE “MORGAN” NEW PATENT 


Cabrio - Landaulette 


Can be used fully open, as a three-quarter 
landaulette or entirely closed. The 
ingenious method of conversion is so 
simple that one can, single-handed, 
make the desired change almost instantly. 


FITTED TO THE ADLER 


atried and proven chassis of superlative work- 
manship it is essentially “the car supreme.” 


MORGAN a co..1:0. 
127, LONG ACRE, W.C., 
and 


10, OLD BOND ST., W. 
.. 





(‘The new 9h.p. 
MORGAN-ADLER 
CARETTE— 


“The Perfect Miniature Motor,"' 
with Morgan 2-seat body, hood, five 
| eve screen and horn at 200 Gns. 


is exceptional value. 
: —— 
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THE BEST 


XMAS PRESENT 


IS THE FAMOUS 


GOLF BALL 

Steadiness— Driving 

Power — Durability 
and Excellence 


IT IS THE BEST BALL 


ON THE MARKET “SG 


Ask your sports dealer or profes- 
sional for the “ CHANCELLOR” 
and REFUSE ALL SUB- 
STITUTES. 








Price 2/|- each. 


Made in two markings and three sizes and weights. 


ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS PREFERRED. 
RUBASTIC, LTD., 


The home of the Golf Ball Industry.” 
Phone 135 Southa Rubastic Road, SOUTHALL, Middlesex. 


MADE BY 





CHANCELLOR 











Other foods can be 


more easily digested 


little Lemco 


be added to them 


if a 








That.is one 
of the truly remarkable 
properties of Lemco. Over 
and above its great economy and 
value for giving strength and delicacy 
of flavour to soups and gravies,—in adding 
the finishing touch to entrées and savouries,— 
for taking the place of meat for curries, meat- 
jellies and aspics,—Lemceo aids assimilation to such 
a wonderful degree that much valuable nutriment 
is saved, and foods ordina- 
rily indigestible can be 
assimilated with the greatest 
ease and benefit to the 
system 








Lemeo contains those rich 
strengthening properties of 
prime lean beef so essential 
to perfect health and vitality 
Prepared under the strict- 
est scientific régime 


LEMCO~-Thames Novse~ London, E.C. 
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nothing, whereas every mile covered means an expenditure for tires, petrol and 
lubricant, besides the occurrence of wear and tear to every part of the chassis 
and coachwork. If we accept your contributor’s views as to the proper method 
of calculating depreciation this item must be added to the list of running costs 
and removed from those of a fixed character. The latter will then consist chiefiy 
of wages, licences and whatever expenses may be incidental to the motor-house 
I think, therefore, that it is fairly clear that the 
cost of motoring is largely what the owner chooses to make it. If “ Doubtful ” 


as distinct from the car itself 


does not run his car for a greater distance than his horses now cover in the 
course of the year he will certainly not find his expenses increased.—F. A. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


JUDGES FOR AMERICA. 

N spite of the physical obstacles imposed upon exhibitors 
by the extensive area of the United States, a few of the 
leading shows attract entries from every part of the country. 
A study of a catalogue of the February show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club, the principal event of the year, 
clearly demonstrates the enthusiasm of the men who will 

make a journey of upwards of three thousand miles to be repre- 
sented there. New York is more fortunately situated than many 
cities, however, owing to the large doggy element within easy 
reach. The West has to tell quite another story, the number of 
capable judges being limited, it is not an uncommon thing for 
executives to pay fees of from three hundred to five hundred 
dollars for a good all-round man from the East. It sounds a lot 
of money, but, as one said to me once, much compensation is 
needed for travelling 6,500 miles. 

One supposes the funds of the American societies must be more 
flourishing than our own, unless it is they are supported liberally 
by some of their wealthy members, for it is a common occurrence 
to read of judges being engaged on this side of the Atlantic. Most 
of them, needless to say, are professionals, few amateurs being 
able to spare the time. After much persuasion, Mr. T. W 
McCandlish has consented to take the Scottish and West Highland 
white terriers at the a pproaching Westminster Kennel Club Show, 
and I have no doubt he will draw a large entry, for he is one 
of the soundest judges we have, with a capacity for taking infinite 
pains. He will make one of asmall party, consisting of Sir William 
Savory, Mr. T. Hamilton Adams, Mr. Holland Buckley and Mr. 
Hoskins. Mr. Buckley will probably have a good terrier or two with 
him to try the measure of the American cracks, and later on he will 
go to Philadelphia, where all the terriers and some of the big dogs will 
be entrusted to him. Mr. Hamilton Adams also proposes taking 
a team out for the New York show, consisting of Irish wolf- 
hounds, of which he has a strong kennel, deerhounds and Sealy- 
hams. Then he will leave for Chicago to fulfil a judging engage- 
ment there. In the autumn, I believe, he is going still furthe1 
afield, the Rio de Janeiro people having asked him to judge 
the whole of their show. Few amateurs have a more extensiv« 
knowledge of a number of breeds than he has. Although 
he has been largely identified with Irish wolfhounds and 
deerhounds, and more recently with Sealyhams, twenty years 
have passed since he owned his first wire-haired fox-terrier, 
and I understand that he has now a brace of puppies of this 
variety that will take some stopping, unless early expectation 
and promise are disappointing. I very much fear he is getting 
lukewarm about the big wolf-dogs, which is a thousand pities 
their admirers not being sufficient to admit of defections. Oi 
course, Sealyhams and wire-hairs afford far greater scope for 
one’s energies, competition being very keen and opportunities 
of exhibiting numerous. Sir William Savory is a welcome 
recruit to the wirehaired fox-terrier world, in which I shall not 
be surprised to find him making a bid for high place. Un- 
doubtedly, it is far more interesting espousing the cause of a 
variety that is strongly held. Fox-terriers are bang at the top 
Though now and then striking a lean patch, it may fairly b« 
said on the whole that a state of perfection has been reached 
which renders it most difficult for anyone to get into the priz 
list at a leading fixture. So uniformly excellent are the leaders 
that the merest trifles sometimes turn the scales, and condition 
is necessarily a potent factor. A dog must be fit to a hair. 

WANTED, IDEAS. 

Mr. Reginald Heaton, managing director of Olympia, has 
proved himself so resourceful that it will not surprise me if 
he has some pleasant surprises in store for those who attend 
next year’s Kennel Club Show in December Several things | 
have heard suggest that he may inaugurate a new era in dog 
showing. For some years past we have been running on clearly) 
defined lines without any radical departure being made; not so 
much in the classification, I mean, as in the general arrang¢ 
ments. I do not think the former admits of much change, th: 
ground already being well covered, and a multiplication of fancy 
classes is in no sense desirable. Little things might be done 
however, which would conduce to the comfort of exhibitors 
and add to the pleasure of the spectators. This will be a matte 
for the Olympians, with Sir Gilbert Greenall at their head 
for it is now known that this gentleman was the promoter 0! 
a small company which has acquired the premises. Personally 
I should like to see the benches entirely enclosed so that 
exhibits could be freed from their chains. This plan, if not to 
costly, would have a dual advantage. While being pleasanter fo! 
the dogs, it would also protect them from the attentions of 
too friendly public. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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and 


momentous 


are overshadowed 


for the moment by Christmas preparations and the almost immedi- 


ately ensuing sales. As a matter of fact, 
beginning to make themselves felt, and the 
responsible for these bi- 
annual events is a curious 
mixture of relief and de- 
pression. It is no use pre- 
tending the season has been 
a good one; it has not. 
Furriers have suffered des- 
perately—some more than 
others, of course—the 
heaviest victims being the 
luminaries 
clients only purchase furs 


lesser whose 


under atmospheric compul- 
sion. Whereas, the women 
blessed with more of this 
world’s goods have, with a 
courage worthy of a better 
suffered under the 
suffocating weight of their 


cause, 


rich fur wraps and great 


wide stoles rather than 
these coveted 


Well! the sales 
are going, without doubt, 


not display 
treasures 

to provide some unprece- 
dented bargains in furs of 
every sort, kind and descrip- 
tion ; and those who have possessed their 
souls in patience will have such a laugh on 
their side as has seldom been enjoyed. As 
a very keen lover of peltry, I am never 
weary of following up new ventures and 
suggestions. 

The natural fur craze has come to 
stay and, I have a particular 
penchant for Japanese fox. 
warmth of colouring and yet a delicacy in 
the lighter 
and the cost is extremely moderate. But 
and it is a big but—they are skins that 
must be handled with taste and, perhaps, 


personally, 
There is a 


tones that almost recalls sable, 


a slight extravagance of- expression and the 
skins specially picked. In the cheaper 
qualities there is a tendency to a yellow 
tinge. Socare should be taken during the 
coming bargain time, if the quest happens 

lie in this direction, to see the natural 
Japanese foxskins chosen come up to the 
above description. The market is literally 
flooded with the poorer, less desirable 
qualities. There is, too,a Japanese marten 
of a rich yellow tone that might possibly 
be mistaken by the uninitiated for dyed 
tur. This also is most attractive and unusual, 
as is likewise a natural Russian musquash 


the latter are 
point of view of those 


DANCE 


already 


FROCK 


that is in no sort comparable, so fai 
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as the markings go, anyway, 


with the musquash with which we are mostly familiar. 


mutt 


made up of this particular 


Russian fur, 


I was much struck by a set comprising a long stole and big 


both pieces being 


beautifully mounted on ivory satin veiled in sable coloured chiffon, 


finely gauged. 


And that 


brings the 


reminder of how wise is the 


innovation of making muffs with backs of velvet or tucked ninon 


FOR 


A 





CHRISTMAS 


PARTY. 


with any furs at all inclined 
to rub. At one time such 
a procedure would have 
been looked upon askanc« 
as a cheap sort of subter- 


Mode has 
changed all that and, in an 


fuge. But La 


age characterised by many 
amazing extravagances, on 
is constantly being brought 
up against stratas of sens¢ 
and practicability of such 
like character. 

Later on, when the 
more universal clearances 
commence, sale goers will 
do well to seize eagerly 
upon anything in the way 
of remnants of lace, em 
broideries, ribbons, and 
what are technically termed 
‘chiffons,’’ for never within 
recollection have odds and 
ends played a more con- 
dress 


spicuous part in 


schemes. A mere scrap of 
Oriental embroidery will be 
employed to relieve a simpl 
tailor-made coat from medi 
ocrity, or serve as the sole 
extraneous trimming of a 
habillée bodice 


the uses to which an odd- 


while as to 


ment of lace can be put, 
their name legion. Just 
to take a case in point 
Two small triangles of fine 
black Chantilly lace 


duced at the 


intro- 
waist of a 
white lace evening bodice 
served to effect a charming 
alliance with a black satin 
skirt that otherwise would 
have presented a too 
sudden contrast; whilk 
again, a quite short length 
will fashion one of the new 
wired Medici collars. 
Meanwhile, we will dis- 
cuss young girls’ dance dress 
renovations in general, and 
the one depicted in particu 
lar. The 


scheme may be soft satin, 


basis of the 


charmeuse, taffetas, or, in 
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fact, any suitable silken fabric already in possession, the chief renovat- 
ing detail being a length of accordion-pleated chiffon arranged from 
the waist ina spiral fashion. Above the waist the chiffon is pulled up 
through the belt on the one side and held to the shoulder by a string 
of pearls, while at the other side there is arranged a chemisette 
of net embroidered with crystals and pearls. A particular feature, 
and a charming garniture, is the long spray of roses. It will, 
perhaps, be recalled that these elongated floral sprays were described 


several months ago, together with the 






















larger posies, and the feeling generally for 
bigger flowers, such as giant begonias, 
clematis, etc. ; but they really only seem 
to be finding favour at this belated hour 
An eye may, however, still be kept 
upon their services. 
Nor, after all the talk, 
® is fur playing the im- 
portant role predicted 
in the realms of 
evening dress. It is 

to be seen, of course, 

; mostly, however, in 
the more costly ex- 
pressions, such as 
chinchilla, ermine 


a skunk, and used in 
‘ 


broadish bands That finger depth of 
dark brown fur which the most moderate 
allowance can enjoy is no longer recog- 
nised in exclusive couturiére circles 
Tulle as a renovation comes in with 
singular appropriateness. But not, mark 
you, arranged as the ‘“‘ Persane ”’’ tunk 
Of that affair we have had more than 
become 


enough. It has positively 


banal. Draperies of tulle, on the othe 
hand, are bewitching, draperies that 
always fall longer at the back than in 
front. A case that chanced to come 
under my immediate observation com- 
prised a skirt of yellow souplé taffetas, 
originally arranged with a short train TWO 
rhe hem of the jupe had begun to show 

slight signs of wear, so the train was deleted and the front draped 
up over a chiffon petticoat, hemmed with a narrow and very filmy 
black lace, the keynote of some elegant draperies carried out in 
black tulle. 


pleats, above which came a sash of Venetian red ottoman ribbon. 


rhe latter was mounted into the waist in great box- 


while the corsage was in black tulle over yellow chiffon. Both 
the yellow and the red were veritable Baksi colourings, a sug- 
gestion that was further enhanced by a great dull mauve rose 
thrust into the belt one side of the front. 

A vast deal of interested attention is being accorded the dressing 
The ligne is so completely different 
to the styles we have been wearing that I feel sure the two models 


of the high evening coiffure. 


depicted will be studied with keen interest. There is no tentativeness 
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as to the height of the coiffure shown on the left-hand side, 
worn with a deep jewelled diadem, surmounted by a single attenu- 
ated feather. There is a fine dignity in this dressing, is there not ? 

a dignity that our heads have lacked for some time now. The 
companion, on the other hand, is not so high, but is more out- 
standing, the excrescence occurring almost at the apex of the head. 
And with this there is worn one of the new half-bandeaus that 
clip the head either side, and are kept as slight as possible, merely 
as a support for some high aigrette or feather set up in front. 

A dressing much affected by young girls is lightly waved, and 
carried back over some slight frisette supports, affixed well above the 
nape of the neck, and the ends mysteriously worked away beneath. 
\ flat diamanté bandeau worn well forward looks extremely well 
as a garniture with this, two low placed mercury wings spreading 
across the front. 

A propos of sales! 
these bi-annual events is already hovering around, several establish- 
ments electing to open their clearance campaign prior to Christmas. 
Now, this seems to me a somewhat Quixotic procedure, since the 


As I have said, the spirit that reigns over 


shopping fever is so great just now that, sales or no sales, we are 
one and all in the mood to spend money. Still, doubtless our wise 
tradesmen know quite well what they are about, and in offering 
seasonable and fashionable wares at sale prices will reap a just 
Looking at the matter squarely, the belated gift buyer 
may sco-e a point or two over others of less procrastinating 


reward. 


proclivities, especially if the future recipient chances to be a young 
girl friend, when any- 
thing in the way of 
dainty attire is ac- 
ceptable. 

One so naturally as- 
sociates the house of 
Garrard and Co. 
Limited, with Crown 
jewels and jewels of 
import and 
value generally that it 


historic 


is something of a sur- 
prise to find the Christ- 
mas spirit pervading 
even the stately pre- 
cincts of 24, Albemarle 
Street, W. Asa matter 
of fact, however, Messrs. 
Garrard move very 
much with the times, 
and since their exodus 
from the Haymarket, 
have made a distinctive 
feature of specially 
designed, moderatel\ 
priced gifts in jewellery 
and silver, which, al- 
primarily in- 
tended for wedding 


though 


presents, meet the re- 
quirements of Christmas 
and the New Year with 
equal happiness. More- 
although 
simpler articles do not, 


over, these 
of course, come under 
the same category as 
the wonderful  speci- 
men pearls and other 
LW mounted 
have helped to found 
the unique reputation 


gems which 


HIGH COIFFURES. 


of the firm, they are 
distinguished by th« 
refinement of workmanship. Thus 
few pounds, are seen in a 


same artistic merit and 
gold bracelets, obtainable for a 
wide variety of lattice and openwork designs quite different 
from the ordinary ruck of bracelets 


precious 


; curiously shaped semi- 
gems have been worked up into the most delight 
ful brooches and pendants. Small pearls in particular hav 
been employed with the happiest effect in miniature neck 
laces, etc., and enamel, too, has been pressed into service 
Rock crystal and jade have been fashioned into the lovelies 
oddments, such as trinket boxes, bonbonniéres, etc., and ir 
each case the natural beauty of the material employed ha 
been preserved and utilised to further the harmony of the whol 


design. L. M. M. 
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(~ FRIENDS DELIGHT TO MEET ) 


ROUND THE GENIAL WARMTH OF A 


WELL FIRE 


It makes the Fireside more than ever the centre of the 
home. It gives a kindly welcome every time you come near 
it. Perfect combustion means perfect heating and this is 
where the Bowes’ Patent Well Fire scores over the ordi- 
nary fire grate. It is the old style hearth fire adapted to 
modern conditions and improved upon scientifically. The 
Well Fire will burn 20 to 30 hours without feeding, and 
besides this and other advantages, it consumes its own 
smoke; is comfort, efficiency, and economy combined. 








A New Range of Designs specially adapted to suit old Chimney pieces 
are on show in the Company's Showrooms 


| Bowes’ Patent is the original Well Fire. It burns less 
coal and gives better results than any other fireplace. 


Please write for lliustrated Booklet, entitled “ Do Be Warm," 
tree on application. CALL AND SEE IT BURNING AT 


The WELL FIRE & aon Co., Ltd., 

15, Berners Street, LONDO 

ALSO 

16, John Dalton St 2, Church St. 

MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. 
NEWCASTLE-on-T YNE—H. Walker & Son,L.d..55, WestgateRd 
Special {SLA ASGOW—James Simpson & Sons, 309, Sauchiehall Sune. we 
EDINBURGH-—J. Gray & Son, 89, George Street. 
































FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


carried out by 


H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS 


and 


SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY. 





Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 


CANDY & CO., Ltd. 


xlon Sh Works 
87, NEWMAN ST. LW. HeaTRViKLD, Devon. 
SPECIAI AGENTS: Belfest, Birmi » Carditf 
Dublin w, it AY ester, 
New 
(Na 


‘ pm } 
‘CHIEF LONDON BRANCH ‘i 1 


182, REGENT ST.W. § 
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THE SUDAN FOR PLEASURE AND SPORT. 


<W territories have developed with more rapidity, both 
socially and economically, than the Sudan, and its 
steady progress is very largely due to the magnificent 
system of Government railways and steamers by which 
it is served. It seems- incredible that Khartoum 
is to-day a civilised centre within nine days’ journey of 
London, with the railway stretching nearly four hundred and 
fifty miles to the south of it, to Gondokoro, within the Uganda 
territory Che district thus opened up, which may be reached 
by rail and the comfortable mail express boats of the Sudan 
Government from Halfa, or by rail alone from Port Sudan, has 
everything to recommend it in the traveller’s eyes. The climate 
especially between the months of November and March, is de- 


lightful Che surroundings are always strange and fascinating 





THE WOMEN’S MARKET, OMDURMAN. 


providing material for artist, antiquarian and naturalist. About 
fifty species of game animal occur within its limits, and they 


are 
good sport of one 


so diversified that practically the whole country affords 


noceros (black and white), hippopotamus, buffalo, buck, antelope and 
hartebeeste in variety, kudu, eland, pig, zebra, lion, leopard, etc. 





THE GRAIN MARKET AT EL OBEID. 


Further, the traveller who elects to enter the country via Port 


Sudan will find unrivalled opportunities for sea fishing in 


the 


bayardo, sirroe and barracouta, all good fighting game 


fish attaining great weight, which abound in the new harbour 


The Handbook of the Sudan Government Railways and 


Steamers,” obtainable from the office of the Chief European 
Passenger Agent, 5, Northumberland Avenue, WC., will be found 


a 


most useful guide, especially for sport of all kinds, while the 


‘Sudan Government Steamers’’ handbook, issued by the Chicf 
European Agent, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C., gives all 
necessary information about the river services, passenger, postal 


and otherwise. 


kind or another. They include elephant, rhi- 








PW] = AN EPOCH MAKING INVENTION. 


The ‘ DAVON’ MICRO- AND TELE- 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Patent can be done. 
MICRO- Descriptive Bro- 
TELESCOPE 


chure from the 
owners & makers 

EMBODYVING THE SUPER POWER 

OF THE MICROSCOPE APPLIED 


F. DAVIDSON & CO., 
10 THE TELESCOPE. 


OPTICIANS, 
You can see a microscopic <peci- 29, Gt. Portland St., London, W. 
men or the craters of the moon. 


A most desirable Christmas (See “ Country Life,”’ Oct. 4th, 
Present pase 17*.) 










From 


£7 15s, 











REVOLVING SHELTERS 


For the open-air treatment 
of Tuberculosis. 


No. C 140 a trated. Strongly made in 
ions, fitted with Rev ving Ge rT on aig 
Carriage Paid Write fe 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


auickly and easily made 
IN THe 


“Universal” 


By Coffee Percolator 
fa. 


The Aromatic and Invigorating Essence of the 
Coffee is extracted before the WATER BOILS 
COFFE thus made is perfect — free 

from the elements’ which 
cause this delicious beverage to disagree with so 
many people when made in the ordinary way. 






Anyone can make perfect 
Le 
Coffee in the “‘ Universal” 
Of all first-class Ironmongers and Department Stores. 
Write for our Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 3, s.ttcones'civ, LONDON, E.C. 



































BEAUTIFUL 
WARP PRINTED 


SHADOW TISSUES 


nches wide - - - - 2/2 per yard. 
nches wide - - - - 3/11 per yard. 





‘**GEORGIAN” SHADOW TISSUE 


31 inches wide, 2/2 per yard. 50 inches wide, 3/11 per yard. 





A selection of these beautiful Shadow Tissues in 
a dozen different designs and various colourings will 
be sent post free on request. 


This range is anexample of Stewart's unrivalled value, 
Shadow Tissues being usually sold at about 7/- per yard. 


Write for Stewart's Illustrated Booklet. 


ARCHD. STEWART @ Co. 
40-48, Union St. GLASGOW. ***3'"* 
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JARRAH FENCING 


iS CHEAPER THAN OAK. 


1913. 











Adopted by Railway Companies. 


Recognised as the BEST FENCING. 
Requires neither Paint nor Creosote to prevent decay. 
The most durable wood in the ground. 


All descriptions supplied from stock at very short notice. 


Catalogues and Prices from— 
MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING CO., LTD., 


PINNERS’ HALL, LONDON, E.C. 
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Do Not Delay. Buy Now- 


as prices are sure to advance in the near future. 





T. T. PASCOE directs attention to the substantial advantage to 


be gained by placing orders now for his well-known 


Anthracite Horticultural Coal 


AND 


Machine-cut Cobbles, Nuts, Beans & Peas 


FOR STOVES. 





Price quoted to any Station in England and Wales. 


Apply to T. T. PASCOE, York Chambers, SWANSEA. 





The Sun's 
oa Rival 











Electric Lamp 
Satisfaction 


Mazda Drawn Wire Lamps are the 
outcome of the largest lamp manu- 
facturing experience in the world. 


Mazda 


Drawn Wire Electric Lamps 
excel in the following points : 
&CONOMY.—The large savings effected are real and be 

yond question—75% saved compared with carbon Lamps. 
DURABILITY.—The Mazda drawn wire filament makes 
them mechanically strong. 

> BRILLIANCY.—They are unsurpassed for the purity and 

brilliancy of their light. 
Over 30,000,000 Mazda Drawn Wire Lamps are in use to-day. 
This more than hints at satisfactory service—it PROVES it. 


Mazda Drawn Wire Lamps are obtainable at the new reduced prices 
from Electrica: ( ontraciors, lronmongers and Stores everywhere. 












“ LIGHTING NEWS”—a miniature 16 p. publi giving useful lighting information — 
free from THE BRITISH THOMSON. HOUSTON CO., Ltd., 
Mazda House, 77, Upper Thames Street, E.C. Works: Rugby. Branches in all large towns 
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H. J. NICOLL & C®: 


114-120, REGENT STREET, W., ano 
22, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


A CENTURY’'S REPUTATION. 


THE WORLD-FAMED 


Wrap Coats Nicoll Cloth 


“Warmth Without Weight.”’ 





Nicoll’s Manufacture throughout ; shrinking, cloth working, water- 
proofing, cutting, and making are all done by their own workpeople 
on their own premises, so that every garment bearing their name 
can be relied upon to be of the finest material and manufacture. 





NEW WRAP COAT, with Raglan Sleeves, in Nicoll cloths and 
soft camel-hair fleece, available in all shades __ - - £330 


In Stock, ready for immediate wear, and can be sent on approval 


H.J.NICOLL & CO., us. 


Paris—29 & 31, Rue Tronchet. 10, Mosley St. 


114-120, Regent St. 
LONDON, w. 


Manchester Liverpoo!—50, Bold St 

















THE SEASON IS HERE 
WHEN COMFORT DEPENDS ON THE BOOT. 


THE HONEST QUALITY OF THE 








FOOTWESR MEANS REAL COMFORT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE DUR- 
ING THE HEAVY WEATHER TIME. 





THE LADIES® Me FIFE ee 


a. ans SENT’ ‘Ss SHOOTING BOOT 
Outdoor. Sorvies. “Goit. yusrante 


2 ) 
emaker 7 4 
Motoring. moamey, ete. ~ “ 6 Materials and “ 6 
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/ r old boot for , ” 
Boot Repairs. My Ke sear iene artment is » meet re intry pe List free 


A, T. HOGG (No. 24), STRATHMIGLO, FIFE 


The Pioneer and Le 
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FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


An Ever-welcome ONE of the safest 
Gift. presents when one 

really does not know 
what to give cither to a woman or a man 
is pocket handkerchiefs. Taken from the 
purely matter-of-fact point of view, they 
are indispensable, and are always getting 
lost, so that a relay is sure to be welcome, 
while if one wishes to combine beauty 
with utility for a moderate sum, as most 
of us do, they afford ample scope for the 
daintiest materials and needle—or lace 
work. For these reasons, therefore, Messrs 
Robinson and Cleaver, Limited, the great 
linen manufacturers of Belfast, always 
make a special point of handkerchiefs at 





AT ROBINSON 


AND 


Christmas-time, and we herewith illustrate 
two charming designs from their stock ; one, 
linen, with a hand-worked dice 
design in each corner, costing 9s. 11d. per 
dozen, the other, a hand-woven shamrock 
lawn with a finely embroidered border, 
costing 24s. 6d. the dozen. Messrs. Robin- 
son and Cleaver also make a special feature 
of monogram handkerchiefs, while othe: 
designs with any two-letter combina- 
tion ready embroidered thereon, can be 
obtained from 6s. 11d. per dozen for 
ladies, or 138. 11d. in men’s sizes. The 
complete list Ulustrating a much _ wide1 
range at all prices may be had post free 


in sheer 


from the firm, 36, V Donegall Place, 
Belfast 
A Real Train. THERE are few boys 


who have not dreamt 
at some time or another of the bliss of 
driving a real engine of their own, and 
perhaps running a freight behind it, even 
passenger coaches; but it is only during 
recent years that the dream has come 
within the realm of possibilities, thanks 
to the enterprise and ingenuity of Messrs 
Bassett-Lowke, Limited, of t12, High 
Holborn, W.C., and Kingswell Works, 
Northampton, who make a speciality of 
perfect miniature railway models, which 
they have supplied for the amusement of 
more than one young crown prince The 
model we illustrate has been installed in 
the grounds of Staughton Manor, and is 
largest made at the 


one of the evel 





MODEL. 


A BASSETT-LOWKE 


CLEAVER’S. 


Northampton Works, weighing over three 
tons. A locomotive fitted with coal-fired 
boiler, injectors, steam regulator, steam 
brakes, the usual control and safety devices 
ona 7}in. gauge, and carrying two adult 
passengers in double bogie vehicles, can 
be bought for about £75, and stations, sheds, 
etc., can be made specially at a modcrate 


cost 


CHOSE who remember 
the delighted wonder 
which greeted the opening of the first 
cinema theatres in this country little 
dreamt that in less than ten years they 
able to enjoy moving pictures 
after their own tastes and 
in theirown homes. Yet 
this has come to pass, 
thanks to the enterprise 
of the renowned Messrs. 
Pathé Fréres, and we can 
imagine no more en- 
thralling indoor amuse- 
ment, both for children 
and grown-ups, than that 
provided by their new 


The Pathessope. 


would be 


w/ drawing -room cinema, 
y 5 the Pathéscope. One ot 


the special points to be 
noted about it is its 
perfect safety. The turn- 
ing of a handle is all that 
is required to generate the necessary electric 
light. The films are non-inflammable, and 
the whole apparatus is as self-contained 
and portable as a _ sewing - machine. 
Further, in addition to a film library, 
Messrs. Pathé Fréres have introduced a 
Pathéscope Camera, with which one may 
take one’s own films, thus opening up anew 
era in photography. Those who are in 
search of a family Christmas gift that is 
assured of general appreciation should 
write for particulars to Pathéscope, 
Limited, 168, Piccadilly, W. 


Choice Cigarettes A VERY popular 
for Christmas Christmas present, and 
Gifts. one which commends 

itself nowadays almost 
as much to women as to men, is a box of 
cigarettes But in selecting them it is 
necessary to exercise some _ discretion. 
Generally speaking, unless the recipient 
has some pronounced taste in the matter, it 
is better to buy some well-known brand 
which has stood the test of time, and, bear- 
ing this rule in mind, a very safe choice, 
whether of Virginia, Turkish or Egyptian 
brands, will be the far-famed “* State 
Express,” manufactured by the Ardath 
Tobacco Company, Limited. The in- 
dividual flavour and delicate aroma of 
these cigarettes are familiar to almost every 
cigarette smoker, but few realise the years 
of expert selection, and the minutely 
hygienic methods of manufacture, which 
have gone to their production. Some idea 
of the nicety with which ‘* State 
Express’’ tobacco is chosen 
may be gathered from the fact 
that out of a thousand pounds 
of fine leaf only some hundred 
and twenty is found good 
enough for use. Among the 
however, the 


many brands, 

most famous is ‘* State 
Express’ No. 555, a perfect 
Virginian cigarette at a very 


moderate price. Other brands 
are ‘‘ State Express ’’ No. 999, 
De Luxe Astorias and ‘‘ State 
Express ’’ My Darling, a choice 
ladies’ cigarette. The Ardath 
Company are also the proprie- 
tors of Quo Vadis Grade 50 
and Ardath H.R.H. (both 
Turkish cigarettes of the very 
highest class), Splendo Grand 
Format (a delicious Egyptian 
cigarette) and the well known 
Ardath smoking mixtures. 


EVERY woman knows, 
or ought to know by 
this time, that what a 
man most appreciates in his Christmas 
gift is utility. The simplest thing which 
he really wants appeals far more to the 
masculine mind than the most costly 
gift which he has never felt the need of. 
But even with the necessaries of life 
one has to exercise discretion in buying. 
A razor, for example, is generally appre- 
ciated, but the woman who gives it should 
remember that the virtue of the razor lies in 
the blade. A neat handle and case are desir- 
able, but it is the blade that tells. An abso- 
lutely safe choice would be a Wilkinson razor. 
They are manufactured from ‘ Sword 
Steel ’’ by the well known Pall Mall firm 
of sword cutlers to His Majesty the King, 
and in the Sword Steel lies the secret of 
their success. The Wilkinson Sword Com- 
pany make all kinds of razors, ordinary, 
safety and strong beard safety. The latter 
is sold at a moderate price and meets a 
decided want, as the ordinary safety is 
of little use to a man with a stiff growth. 


On Presents for 
Men. 


WE have so _ often 
expatiated upon the 
advantages of the solid 
nickel culinary utensils 
manufactured by the Berndorf Metal Works, 
of 231, Regent Street, W., their really 


The Berndorf 
Solid Nickel 
Ware. 





WARE. 


BERNDORF SOLID NICKEL 
wonderful wearing qualities, their cleanliness 
and excellent appearance, that it seems 
almost superfluous to recommend them to 
our readers’ attention. But from the present- 
giving point of view few things could be 
more useful and welcome than one of the 
handy and long-lasting kitchen equip- 
ments which we illustrate. This particular 
one is only designed for a small household, 
but they are made up to practically any 
size, and the giver will certainly be held 
in grateful remembrance by both mistress 
and maid for many years. The solid nickel 
tea and coffee services, oval and round 
dishes and nickel-silver trays by the same 
firm are not only lasting ware, but well 
designed and extremely reasonable in price. 
Not that they confine their endeavours to 
nickel-ware alone. They also have many 
charming things in electro-plate, some 
deserving special comment being a nut 


stand, fashioned like two large walnut 
shells and gilt inside, and a_ grape 
stand in dull finished electro. More- 
over, they are disposing of several useful 
things at much reduced prices, among 
which is a charming set of fish-knives 
and forks and servers with mother-of- 


all of which are being 
within the reach of 


handles, 
prices 


pearl 
offered at 
everybody. 


IN an advertisement of 
the London and Lanca- 
shire Fire Insurance Company, Limited, 
which appeared in our Christmas Numbe 
on December 6th, the security was quoted, 
we regret to state, owing to a printer's 
error, as £5,414,974. It should have read 
£5,658,550. 


A Correction. 








